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The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 


The presents which had been received were announced and 
thanks voted to their respective donors. 


The following papers were read :— 


“On some Stone Implements of Australian Type from 
Tasmania.” By Dr. E. B. Tytor, F.R.S. 


“The Kalou-Vu (Ancestor-Gods) of the Fijians.” By Basin 
H. Tuomson, Esq. 


“The Classificatory System of Relationship, Australia.” By 
Rev. LORIMER Fison, M.A. 


On the OccURRENCE of GROUND STONE IMPLEMENTS of 

AUSTRALIAN in TASMANIA. By Epwarp B. Ty tor, F.RS. 

PLATE XVII.—1, la; 2, 2a; 3, 3a, represent ively the obverse 

On March 21st, 1893, I read a paper at this Institute “On 
the Tasmanians as Representatives of Paleolithic Man,” printed 
in the Journal, vol. xxiii, 1894, p. 141. In this paper, at the 
reading of which numerous specimens were exhibited, types of 
which are figured as illustrations, I showed that these agreed with 
the general evidence derived from eye-witnesses of the manu- 
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facture and use of stone implements by the natives of Tasmania. 
Among them is figured (Plate X,1 a,b,c) the earliest implement 
known to have been brought over, which was given by Mr. 
Thomas Dawson to the Somerset Archeological Society, in 
whose Museum at Taunton it may be seen. It was the sight of 
this which led me in 1862 to seek out Dr. Thomas Milligan, 
Commissioner for Tasmania at the International Exhibition of 
that year, acknowledged as the best authority as to the 
Tasmanian natives, of the survivors of whom he was official 
Protector. I take this opportunity of quoting the precise 
words set down at the time in my note-book: “Tasmanian. 

. Go quite naked, women carry quoit-like stones 
chipped round edge, two-thirds round, notched for climbing 
trees, women would carry good ones.” I may be allowed 
to quote also the remark which I made in 1865 as to the 
Tasmanian stone implements serving to break down any 
imaginary line of severance between palolithic man and the 
rest of the human species: “The Tasmanians sometimes used for 
cutting or notching wood a very rude instrument. Eye-witnesses 
describe how they would pick up a suitable flat stone, knock off 
chips from one side, partly or all round the edge, and use it 
without more ado; and there is a specimen corresponding 
exactly to this description in the Taunton Museum. An 
implement found in the Drift near Clermont would seem to be 
much like this.”"" This is repeated here because, by the kind 
help of Mr. Franks and Mr. Read, I have now been enabled to 
select and exhibit to the Institute, from among the flint 
implements and flakes from the cave of Le Moustier in Dordogne, 
specimens corresponding in make with such curious exactness 
to those of the Tasmanian natives, that were it not for the 
different stone they are chipped from, it would be hardly possible 
to distinguish those of the recent savages from those of the 
European cave-men. This does not apply merely to rough 
flakes, but to such finished instruments of marked type as that 
in vol. xxiii, Plate X, 4, 5. It is not surprising that ex- 
perienced archeologists should have been inclined at first to 
consider a large proportion of the Tasmanian stone implements 
exhibited by me as wasters and flakes or chips struck off in 
shaping implements. Certainly if found in a working-place of 
men in a higher level of the Stone Age, some might be set down 
as such without hesitation. But the Tasmanians are described 
as using and then throwing away ‘such rudely chipped stones, 
so that it is not easy to draw the line between them and more 
perfect implements ; indeed, we cannot be sure that any chipped 
or flaked stone that would cut was not used for cutting. 


1 Tylor, “ Early History of Mankind,” p. 195. 
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In my former paper here referred to, the evidence as to the 
native manner of making and using implements of the usual 
Tasmanian types is given in sufficient detail. It is recorded by 
eye-witnesses andconfirmed bythe examinationof theimplements 
themselves, that the ordinary mode of implement making was to 
take flakes struck from the block, or even suitable flat stones, to 
trim and edge them by striking off chips on one surface only, 
and to use them grasped in the hand, not fixed in any kind of 
handle. This state of things is conclusively affirmed by the 
Royal Society of Tasmania in 1873, after a careful examination 
based on the best collection of implements obtainable, and the 
evidence of residents in the colony well acquainted with native 
habits. “ All inquiries on the subject of the stone implements 
of the Tasmanian Aborigines tend to prove that no true toma- 
hawks were known to or fabricated by them. They merely used 
sharp-edged stones as knives. These were made sharp, not by 
grinding or polishing, but by striking off flakes by another stone 
till the required edge was obtained. As a very general, if not 
invariable rule, one surface only was chipped in the process 
of sharpening.”* 

This conclusion, though for the most part true, passes 
unnoticed certain statements which I have now particularly in 
view, and proceed to set down the substance of. In the course 
of the examination by the Royal Society of Tasmania, Dr. Agnew, 
the Hon. Secretary, records that on one point the evidence 
was conflicting. By some he had been told that in addition to 
the stone implements of which the (Hobart Town) Museum has 
several specimens, the natives made useof others after the manner 
of axes, that is, they fastened to them handles in the shape of 
withes, bound round with the tendons of some animal, Other 
observers think the Tasmanian Aborigines did not originally use 
these handles, but learned how to attach them, from some New 
South Wales Aborigines who came to their country in the early 
days of its settlement. Queries were circulated in Tasmania 
as to this point on the suggestion of Mr. Brough Smyth, and an 
answer obtained from Mr. James Rollings, which is only 
mentioned by Dr. Agnew, but is printed in a note in Mr. Brough 
Smyth’s work,’ is of particular interest. Mr. Rollings writes 
that in his youth he was constantly in the habit of seeing the 
Aborigines of Tasmania, and mixing with them occasionally, 
and that he had many opportunities of seeing how they used their 
stone knives and tomahawks. After describing their mode of 


‘ “Monthly Notices of Papers and Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Tasmania,” 1873. Hobart Town, 1874. The word tomahawk is sometimes used 
in the colony for a stone celt, irrespective of handle. 

? R. Brough Smyth, “ Aborigines of Victoria,” vol. ii, p. 403. 
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| five pounds in weight, was used for a tomahawk, a handle being 
fastened to it in the same way as a blacksmith fastens a rod to 
chisels, &c., for cutting or punching iron, being afterwards well 
| secured by the sinews of some animal. The handles were strong 
saplings of wattle or curryjong.” On this Mr. Brough Smyth 
| remarks that Mr. Rollings no doubt may have seen the natives 
using tomahawks similar to those of the Australians ; but it was 
certain that they were introduced after the island was peopled by 
the whites. They were probably obtained from the Port Phillip 
natives. If anything like the stone tomahawk of the Australians 
had been used in Tasmania prior to the colonization of the island, 
numerous specimens would have been found. As far as can be 
2 ascertained, not one has been discovered anywhere. Dr. Agnew 
= | states as the result of this discussion by the Society that the 


2 | cutting, he continues : “ A larger stone, well selected,about four or 
| 


general belief of the Fellows present was that the stone axe 

with the handle attached was never used by the Tasmanian 
natives until taught by those from the neighbouring continent. 

| Among the letiers received by Dr. Agnew in reply to 
=| questions, was one from Mr. Robert Thirkell, who came to 

| Tasmania as early as 1820 and was on most friendly terms 

with the natives. This informant directly states that he 

knew them to grind their implements: “Their mode of 

climbing trees was to get a grass band twisted, put it round 

the tree and hold the two ends in one hand, and then with a 
sharp flint stone they would chip the bark downwards and 

! make a notch for the big toe, then change hands and do the 

same on the other side. They had no handle to the stone, 

merely an indent for the thumb, and the edge ground as sharp 

as they could against another stone.” 

T have now to call attention to the specimens here exhibited. 

i After a long quest, made to ascertain whether specimens could be 

found to justify the statements that stone axes ground and 

handled were known to some Aborigines, and if so what was 

their make, I found a paper “On the Osteology and Peculiar- 

ities of the Tasmanians” by the eminent anthropologist Dr. J. 

Barnard Davis.' In this little-known paper, published in the 

“Nat. Hist. Trans. of the Dutch Society of Science,” he mentions 

as Tasmanian works of art “a few exceedingly rude stone 

chippings or implements, made from a dark coloured chert, 

probably of volcanic origin, exactly like that employed by the 

Kanakas of the Sandwich Islands.” Dr. Barnard Davis con- 

tinues as follows: “I have a more finished stone implement of 

an oblong form with one extremity slightly sharpened by grind- 


1“ Natuurkundige Verhandelingen der Hollandsche Maatschappij der 
Wetenschappen.” 3** Verz., Deel ii, No.4, Haarlem, 1874. 
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ing, which was employed by the women without any handle in 
notching the bark of trees, up which they climbed in an ingenious 
manner in search of the opossum.” With some difficulty I 
was able to ascertain that Dr. Barnard Davis’s collections were 
sold at his death, and had passed into the hands of a gentleman 
at Brighton from whom the three implements now exhibited 
(Plate XVITI., Figs. 1, 2,3) were purchased by the Corporation and 
placed in the Town Museum, whence they have been kindly 
lent me to be exhibited here. Their proofs of authenticity are 
absolute. Figs. 2, 2a, 3, 3a, vouched for by tickets “Tasmanian, 
G. A. R.” must have come from G. A. Robinson, the first 
Protector of the Tasmanian Aborigines, the survivors of whom 
he brought in after the war; the oblong shape and slight edge 
at the end of Figs. 2, 2a, identify it as the one mentioned by 
Barnard Davis as grasped in the hand for tree-notching. A 
written card, proved by its mention of the weight to refer to 
the specimen, Fig. 1, la, is photographed at the back of Fig. 
1. “Tasmanian Stone axe. Weighs 2 lb. 9 oz. av. Used by 
the native Women without haft for notching the fibrous bark of 
the trees they were in the habit of climbing. It is still red from 
the ferruginous ochre with which they painted themselves. 
Presented by Jos. Milligan, M.D. (and Lady Franklin). See his 
let. of Sep. 5, 1864, and that of G. A. Robinson of Feb. 16, 1865.” 

It would thus appear that the three were collected by G. A. 
Robinson, that they passed from him to Dr. Milligan, who died 
in London some years ago, and that from him Dr, Barnard 
Davis obtained them. 

On inspection of these implements it may be said without 
hesitation that they are of the Australian type of ground stone 
implements. The two shown in Figs. 1 and 3 are described as 
made to grasp in the hand, and with this agrees the thumb- 
indentation, particularly well seen in Fig. 3. Such notching 
stones made with a thumb indentation for grasping in the hand, 
and edged by grinding against another stone, correspond exactly 
with what Mr. Thirkell describes the natives making to climb 
with, and it thus appears that the doubt which in my former 
paper I expressed as to the sense of his words was not justified. 
Such implements grasped in the hand are known in use among 
the Australian natives. Mr. A. W. Howitt states that the 
natives of Cooper’s Creek do not fasten wooden handles to the 
stone, but they grasp the tomahawk with the fingers and thumb, 
holding the blunt end in the hollow of the hand, and use it in 
cutting exactly as the Tasmanians used the chips of chert 
which served them as hatchets.! Some of the Australian hand 
choppers have been recognised by the thumb-indents by Mr. H. 

1 R. Brough Smyth, vol. i, p. lv, 358; vol. ii, p. 304. 
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Balfour in the Pitt Rivers Museum. It is thus probable that 
Dr. Barnard Davis’s three ground implements were either made 
by Australians, or by Tasmanians who had learnt the craft from 
them. This goes to confirm the opinion of the members and 
correspondents of the Royal Society of Tasmania, that the art of 
mounting stone axes in handles was also introduced among the 
Tasmanian natives from Australia. Horton’s account of the 
bringing over of the “ tame mob” of Sydney blacks to Tasmania 
about 1822, and of the Australian known as Musquito who led 
the Tasmanians against the colonists in the “ black war,” suffi- 
ciently account for such influence from the mainland. 

The exceptional presence thus explained of ground and 
handled stone hatchets in Tasmania, leaves untouched the evi- 
dence from the hundreds of rudely fashioned, unground hand- 
grasped implements, which have now been collected, and which 
are proved by the evidence of eyewitnesses to have been what 
the natives habitually made and used. So far as stone-imple- 
ment making furnishes a test of culture, the Tasmanians were 
undoubtedly at a low paleolithic stage, inferior to that of the 
Drift and Cave men of Europe. The next step in the investiga- 
tion may be to extend it to the mainland of Australia, where as 
Mr. Brough Smyth truly says, one set of the stone imple- 
ments and weapons might be classed as the equivalents of the 


_paleolithic period, and the other of the neolithic period in 


Europe. It is in fact possible to look back to the time when 
Australia was altogether in the low paleolithic stage where 
Tasmania remained till this century, and thence to trace the 
spread over the continent of neolithic conditions, which only 
reached the natives of the southern island in the last years of 
their existence. 


The Ka tovu-Vu (AncEsToR-Gops) of the Fitans. By Basti 
H. THoMson. 


SEEING that there are more gods than tribes in the Fiji 
Islands it would be manifestly impossible to set forth, within 
the limits of this paper, any account of them that would include 
the religions of the whole of the group. It is better to choose 
for description the religion of a locality distinguished for the 
richness of its mythology, leaving the rest to be conjectured by 
analogy, with due allowance for the variations proceeding from 
differences in physical geography and the mingling of races. 

I take as a type the tribes inhabiting the northern and east- 


? John West, “History of Tasmania,” Launceston, 1852, vol. ii, p. 12, 55. 
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ern portions of the island of Viti-Levu, the part of the group 
first colonised by the Fijians. 

I do not pretend that these notes traverse the entire ground 
of the religious beliefs even of these tribes. For lack of space 
T shall make no allusion to the cults of Luve-ni-wai, nor to 
the secret society known as Baki and the Kai Butha whose 
arcana were celebrated in the Naga, nor yet to the superstitious 
practice of Drau-ni-kau (Witchcraft). These subjects are 
sufficiently wide and distinct to deserve separate treatment, and 
I shall therefore confine my remarks to the primary religions of 
these tribes and the strange havoc they have sometimes wrought 
in the Christian teachings of the missions. 

The island of Viti-Levu contains 4112 square miles, and is 
therefore more than half the size of Wales. Along the coast 
there is a strip of flat land nowhere more than 10 miles in 
width, and behind it rises a wall of mountain which shuts in the 
interior except at the points where it is broken by the courses of 
the rivers that take their rise in the northern ranges of the 
island. These mountains are highest and most abrupt on the 
northern coast, broken masses of naked basalt for the most part, 
but clothed with a ragged covering of dwarf forest wherever veg- 
etation can find a foothold. Among them is the mountain of 
Nakauvadra, the Olympus of the Fijians. Here Degei, the 
Fijian Zeus, in serpent form, lies coiled in his cave, resting from 
his Titan fight with his own grandsons. Hither come the spirits 
of the dead to prepare for their last leap into the western ocean. 

Like the Greeks, the Fijians made their gods as beings of like 
passions with themselves, but, whatever may have been the foun- - 
tain head of Greek mythology, it is clear that the Fijians human- 
ised their gods because they had once existed on earth in human 
form. Their mythology was traditional history. Like other 
primitive peoples the Fijians deified their ancestors. After all, 
when you think it out, ancestor worship is the most natural 
form of religion for a primitive people still in the patriarchal 
state of society. The father ruled the family. Each member 
of it turned to him for the ordering of his daily life. No scheme 
entered the head of the young man that did not depend upon 
the consent or prohibition of the head of his family. Suddenly 
the father died. How were his sons to rid themselves 
of the idea of his controlling influence that had guided them 
ever since they were born, even though they had buried his 
body ? He had been wont to threaten them with punishment for 
disobedience, and, even now, when they did the things of which 
he disapproved in life, punishment was sure to follow—the 
crops failed; a hurricane unroofed the hut; floods swept away 
the canoe. If they won a victory over their enemies it was he 
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who had strengthened their arms in response to their prayers 
and offerings. Then each son of the dead father founded his 
own family, but still owed allegiance to their eldest brother who 
represented their father as the head of the joint family. Gene- 
rations came and went; the tribe had increased its tens to 
hundreds, but still the eldest son of the eldest, who carried in his 
veins the blood of the common ancestor in its purest form, was 
venerated as the head of the tribe. The name of the ancestor 
was not forgotten. He was now a god, and had his temple and 
his priests, who had themselves come to be hereditary, and had 
the strong motive of self-interest for keeping his memory green. 
Being a god he conferred on the chief, his direct descendant, a 
portion of his godhead, and set him within the pale of the tabu, 
so that the chief's will might not be disobeyed nor his body 
touched without evoking the wrath of the unseen. 

This metamorphosis of the chief into the tribal deity is 
illustrated in various ways, notably in the bond known as tauvwu. 
The word means literally “sprung from the same root.” It is 
applied to two or more tribes who may live in different islands, 
speak different dialects, and have in short nothing in common 
but their god. They may have held no intercourse for genera- 
tions, yet, though they may have forgotten the names of their 
own chiefs three generations back, the site of their ancient lands 
and the traditions of their migrations, yet they have not for- 
gotten the tribe with which they are tawvw. Members of that 
tribe may enter their village, slaughter their animals and ravage 
their plantations, and they will sit complacently by; for they 
are brothers and worship the same god. In several instances I 
have traced back the bond to its origin, the marriage of the 
sister of some high chief with the head of a distant tribe. Her 
rank was so transcendent that she brought into the tribe a 
measure of the godhead of her ancestors and her descendants 
have thenceforward reverenced her forefathers in preference to 
those of her husband. In the majority of cases the bond is too 
remote for tradition to have recorded its origin, and in these the 
tribes were doubtless offshoots from the same stock. Perhaps 
there was a quarrel between brothers, and one of them was 
driven out with his family to find another home. Such was 
the origin of the relationship of tawvu between Bau and Namuka 
in Vanualevu. 

A very natural question probably occurs to you. How could 
the ancestral blood have been kept pure through generations of 
intermarriage with other tribes? The answer is that there 
was very little promiscuous intermarrying with other tribes. 
Tribe A took its wives from tribe B, and B from A, each keeping 
a jealous account of the number of women owed them by the 
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other. Every man went to his mother’s tribe for a wife, and 
was indeed under an obligation to marry his first cousin, the 
daughter of his mother’s brother. Thus the chief families of 
tribes A and B became closely interwoven, and in time came to 
have the same gods. The marriage laws of Fiji are the most 
curious yet the most logical in the world, but as they are to be 
dealt with in another paper I need not stop to enlarge upon them 
here. 

You are not to understand that every man when he died was 
deified by his sons and grandsons. ‘To be remembered at all 
after his funeral feasts were eaten a Fijian must have wielded 
power, and to have wielded power at all he must have been of 
the purest blood of the first family in the tribe, in the direct 
line of the original ancestor. Many even of the chiefs of this 
line never entered the Pantheon because they lacked in life the 
qualities to make themselves feared. It was rather the master- 
ful and oppressive chiefs that were deified because their subjects 
doubted whether even in death they had lost their power to 
harm. This brings us to the second fact about the gods of 
Fiji. They were malevolent. Firstly, they had been chiefs of 
the blood royal who had been masterful and oppressive in life, 
and secondly, they were malevolent and must be appeased by 
propitiatory sacrifices. If you pressed a Fijian to say what 
became of the kind and wise chiefs he would perhaps say that 
they too became spirits honoured in the world to come, but 
that since they were by nature inoffensive there was no object 
in propitiating them and so they were forgotten. The god who 
loomed largest before the people of Rewa in the early part of 
this century was Kou. cainaibili, the untimely birth of a princess 
of Bau who had been abducted by the chief of Rewa. Had it 
lived it would have been of a rank so high and sacred that it 
would have been deified almost while still living, but, since it 
had never come to maturity, it called for a double measure of 
propitiatory sacrifice. You follow the idea! The spirit had 
been cheated of life, therefore it must hunger for vengeance, and 
its wrath could only be turned away by unremitting zeal on the 
part of the worshippers who were at its mercy. 

It is probable that there were, here and there, gods that were 
the creations of the priests that ministered to them and were 
not the spirits of dead chiefs. Such was the god of the Bure 
tribe on the Ra coast (Sawakasa) who was called the Tui Lagi 
or “Lord of heaven.” When the missionaries first went to 
convert this town they found the heathen priest their staunch 
ally. He declared that they had come to preach the same god 
that he had been preaching, the Tui Lagi, and that more had 
been revealed to them than to him of the mysteries of the god. 
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We are reminded of the altar found by St. Paul in Athens 
inscribed to “the Unknown God.” It is related of this priest 
that he foretold the day of his death, saying that white men ap- 
peared to him in a dream telling him that he would die on the 
following Friday, and that there would be thunder from a clear 
sky as he entered into heaven. His prophecy, so the story goes, 
was fulfilled. 

I have dwelt in unnecessary detail upon the fact that the 
Fijians are ancestor worshippers, a fact which nobody denies, 
in order to support my belief that the extra-tribal mythology of 
the Fijians is in fact legendary history, that the gods that 
peopled their Olympus had been the men who were the founders 
of their race. 

Besides their own local gods a large number of the tribes in 
Viti-Levu admitted the godhead of the spirits that dwell in the 
Kauvadra mountain. They did not worship them by propitia- 
tory offerings,—these gods were too far exalted above human 
affairs for that, or in other words they had lived on earth at too 
remote a time,—but as the lords of those lofty dwellings on the 
mountain top to which the soul of every man bends his steps in 
his last awful journey. It may be doubted whether these fathers 
of the race would be remembered at all were it not for the epic 
poems that have preserved their deeds. Poets have much to 
answer for. If Homer had never been, what would now be 
known of Troy? What even of the personal character of the 
gods of the Greeks? Tradition has lost the name of the poet who 
took the great drama of Nakauvadra for his theme, but his work 
lives, and round it has sprung up a cloud of modern myths that 
may easily be brushed away by a careful examination of the 
ancient sagas and traditions. 

Divested of unnecessary detail the story runs as follows :— 

In a distant land to the far westward there were three chiefs: 
Lutunasobasoba, Degei, and Waicalanavanua. For some cause 
long since forgotten they resolved to leave this land with their 
wives and children, and they sent a messenger to the head 
craftsman, Rokola, bidding him build them a great canoe which 
they called the “ Kaunitoni.” In her they set sail, and with 
them went a number of other canoes all seeking a new land. 
They found many lands, and at each some of the people stayed 
to make it their adopted home; but none of them pleased 
Lutunasobasoba. At last the “ Kaunitoni” was left alone, and 
for many days she sailed and found no land. And then a great 
storm came up from the westward and struck her, and the 
waves swept her deck, carrying overboard all their goods, and 
among them a basket of inscriptions. So for many days she 
drove before the western gale and all hope of gaining land left 
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them. But at last they saw high land and knew that they were 
saved; and they beached their canoe on a sandy shore, and 
built themselves huts and called the place Vuda (“ Our origin.”) 
This is the Vuda on the north-west corner of Viti-Levu. The 
saga goes on to relate the distress of Lutunasobasoba at losing 
his basket of inscribed stones. I have not succeeded in finding 
any contemporary tradition that throws light on this very 
important passage. The Fijians, when we Europeans first came 
into contact with them, had no knowledge of any kind of 
writing nor even of making rude representations of natural 
objects in their carving. But the poem says :— 
“‘ Lutunasobasoba wept bitterly, 

My descendants will be in pitiable plight, 

My basket of stones is overset, 

My writings (vola) have fallen out.” 

It goes on to relate how he sent out the canoe to look for the 
lost inscriptions (which, if they were really of stone, was a 
somewhat futile proceeding), and how the crew of the canoe 
discovered the Yasawa islands, but came back without the lost 
records. 

They stayed at Vuda until Lutunasobasoba became very old 
and infirm, and then they decided to move him to higher ground. 
Degei, who had now taken the lead of the party, ordered Rokola 
to build some new canoes to carry them to the eastward. The 
tribe had become too large for the “ Kaunitoni.” When these 
were ready the fleet crept along the coast to the eastward, and 
landed in what is now the bay of Rakiraki. Thence the dying 
Lutunasobasoba was carried up the mountain, and a hut was 
built of which the posts and walls and thatch were all made of 
the vadra or pandanus tree, and from this hut or from the 
profusion of this tree the mountain took its name of Nakauva- 
dra. Here Lutunasobasoba lived several years, and when at last 
he felt his end to be near he summoned his children round him 
and gave them his dying commands, ordering them to separate 
and settle in different parts of the wide lands he had discovered. 
Under these directions Fiji was peopled, and the greater part of 
the Saga is taken up with the wanderings of these children. 
With this we have nothing to do here. 

Hitherto I have been dealing with traditions never before, I 
believe, published in England. I now come to the classic and 
well-known story of the divisions at Nakauvadra, and here I 
prefer to translate literally from the Fijian :— 

Now evils arose at Nakauvadra because of the death 
4 cc and it was this that drove out many of the 
chiefs. 

There were two young chiefs, brothers, named Nacirikaumoli 
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and Nakausabaria,—some say they were twins and grandsons of 
Degei: but they were not his actual grandsons for Degei 
and the father of Waicalavanua were brothers, and Waicalavanua 
was the father of Nacirikaumoli, and his mother was Adi Sovana- 
tabua the Vasu Levu of the carpenters. 

Now the brothers’ village stood upon the ascent to Nakauvadra, 
and was called Nukunitabua; and their buve was called Naila- 
gonawanawa. One day the brothers went out shooting, and 
they shot a pigeon, but the point of the arrow did not wound 
it; for the points of their arrows were made like the arrows 
which are now used for shooting flying-foxes, with many 
points; and the points went on each side of the pigeon’s 
feet and held them, and the bird fell unhurt, so that they 
caught it and took it home to tame. And when they had 
brought it to the village they cut its wings and tied a 
string to its legs, and climbed a baka tree, and fastened 
it to a branch, and they gave it the name of Turukawa. 
And Turukawa coced every morning and evening, and cooed 
also at flood and ebb tide, and his voice filled the whole of 
Nakauvadra. One day Degei sent the Mata-ni-vanua to 
go and ask for Turukawa for his own; but when he reached 
their bure the brothers were absent, having probably gone 
out shooting: so the Mata-ni-vanua spoke to Waicalanavanua 
saying: “I have been sent, Sir, by Degei to ask for the 
Awakener to be his.” And Waicalanavanua answered, “ What 
do you ask for, Mata-ni-vanua; take away the Awakener for 
your own.” And the Mata-ni-vanua took the bird without the 
knowledge of Nacirikaumoli and Nakausabaria. 

On the next morning they were startled by hearing the dove 
coo in Degei’s village, and they became very wrath, and said, 
“Sobo! Is this to be the way with all of us the children of 
men?” And they made ready their bow, which was named 
Livalivanisiga (Lightning of the Day), and went to look for 
the place where Turukawa was, meaning to shoot him dead: 
and when they drew near the “baka” tree where Turukawa 
was perched, they took off their turbans; [therefore the place 
is called Naicavucavunisala (the place for taking off turbans) 
to this day]. And when they reached the baka tree and 
saw Turukawa perched on a branch, they shot an arrow. It 
flew straight and pierced him, and he fell to the ground. 
And they drew out the arrow and went their way. So four 
days passed without the voice of Turukawa being heard, 
and Degei became suspicious. On the day the brothers 
had shot Turukawa they had left their village, Nukunitabua, 
because it was not fenced, and had gone to Narauyaba, the 
village of the. carpenters, which was fenced: this was the 
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reason for them leaving Nukunitabua. And when they had 
been four days at Narauyaba, and Degei reflected that four 
days had passed without the cooing of Turukawa, he began 
to suspect, and called the Mata-ni-vanua, saying, “Go Mata-ni- 
vanua and look for Turukawa, for it is four days since I heard 
his voice. See what has become of him.” 

And the Mata-ni-vanua went, and when he drew near to the 
baka tree he smelt the smell of putrefaction; and when he 
looked up into the tree he saw blood on the branch where the 
bird was wont to sit. And he said to himself, “I did not ask 
for Turukawa from those who owned him; I only asked -him 
from Waicalanavanua. It must be the owners of the ‘ Awa- 
kener’ that have killed him.” Then he drew near to the tree 
and saw Turukawa lying there putrefying, and he said to 
himself, “It must indeed be true—who else would so forget 
Degei as to kill his Awakener? Who but Nairikaumoli 
and his brother, and why else should they have left their 
village, Nukunitabua, and have gone to live at Narauyaba, 
except it be because it is walled with a war-fence? It is 
these two who have resolved to disturb the land, and they 
are the slayers of Turukawa.” And he went back and told 
Degei that Turukawa was dead, and Degei asked him 
how he died, and the Mata-ni-vanua told him his suspicions. 
Then Degei said, “Go, ask the archers whether they did in 
truth shoot Turukawa?” And he went and asked them, and they 
said, “ Yes, we did shoot Turukawa.” 

And when the Mata-ni-vanua returned and told Degei, 
he was much moved with anger, and said, “What are the 
names of these two men? Who knows them? I know 
Waicalanavanua, and it was he that gave me the Awakener.” 
And he told the Mata-ni-vanua to go again to them, and 
said, “Go, tell these archers to come and be questioned as 
to why they slew the Awakener.” And he went to tell 
them but they refused to come; and he went back to tell 
Degei. 

And the anger of Degei blazed up within him, and he cried 
with a terrible voice, “Go, tell them to go hence to some land 
where I am not known.” And the Mata-ni-vanua went to tell 
them, but they refused, saying that they desired war. So 
Rokola ordered a war-fence to be built of “vesi,” very high, and 
carefully fitted so that there should be no chinks or join in it. 
And when Degei saw that the carpenters had entrenched 
themselves, he sent the Mata-ni-vanua to go and tell the tidings 
to Rokomoutu. 

The Saga goes on to relate how there was then a war such as 
never since been seen in Fiji. The carpenters had entrenched 
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themselves behind a vesi rampart. Rokomoutu, who had taken 
a band of colonists with him to another island, joined forces vith 
Degei, and together they laid siege to the fortress. Many heroes 
fell on either side and neither could claim the victory until 
Rokola, the chief of the craftsmen, devised a dreadful engine 
of war. He built a suspension bridge of twisted vines and 
contrived it so that a man who stepped upon a certain part 
of it was caught up by a noose, and swung back over the 
rampart into the fortress. Then warriors were sent out as 
decoys to flee before the enemy and draw them on to the 
bridge, and thus many men were swung into the fortress and 
clubbed. After many weary months of fighting it was found 
that there were traitors in Degei’s camp, and they were 
convicted and expelled for ever from Nakauvadra. These 
wandered down the great river, and founded the tribes that 
live on the banks of the Rewa river. Then, when all endea- 
vours to take this obstinate fortress had failed, Degei bethought 
him of a stratagem, and he sought out a Sinon from among the 
relations of the craftsmen that were left upon his side. The 
man chosen was Batidroti, and Degei called upon him to devise 
a plan for betraying his kinsmen. That night a man appeared 
to Batidroti in a dream and told him that on the morrow he 
would find a Vugayali tree growing close to the rampart of the 
enemy’s fort. This must be cut down. The next day Degei’s 
forces saw the tree, and sent Vueti to cut it down; and as soon 
as it fell a great fountain of water burst from the stump, and 
poured into the fort, and the waters rose all that day, and by 
nightfall the fort was nearly submerged, and the craftsmen took 
counsel, and resolved to ask pardon of Degei since the gods were 
with him. So Degei counselled with his chiefs, and they said, 
“These craftsmen are too useful to us for us to kill them. It is 
better that they be exiled.” The fountain had now become a 
river flowing southward from the mountain, and the carpenters 
built themselves canoes in haste, and embarked and sailed down 
the stream till they came to a new land and settled there. 
These are the ancestors of the carpenter clan in Rewa. This 
flood was the Fijian deluge.’ But the two archers could not be 
pardoned. Their exile must be a greater one. Yet for the sake 
of Rokola, Degei gave them time to build their canoe. And 
Rokola built them a canoe such as has never been seen since in 
Fiji and called it “Naivakanawanawa” (The Lifeboat). And 
they sailed away, and were never heard of again: none know 


1 There are traditions of great floods within historical times. One of them, 
about 1793, purged the land of a great epidemic, the Lila. The waters rose 
over the house-tops ; hundreds were swept away. The silt left by the receding 
waters raised the alluvial flats several feet. This flood followed a great cyclone. 
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whither they went. It is these gods whose coming again is 
foretold by the prophet Navosavakadua as the signal for the 
destruction of the foreigners and the Fijian millennium. 

I have quoted much from the saga of Nakauvadra without 
describing the poem itself. It was intended to be sung, and the 
unknown poet probably composed the music as well as the words, 
The stanzas contain sixteen lines each, all ending with the vowel 
“a,” which gives puerility and monotony to the sound of the 
lines when recited. Here is a specimen :— 

“ Ko Degei sa tagi lagalaga, 

Bogi dua, bogi rua ka’u yadra, 

Bogi tolu, bogi va ka’u yadra, 

Sa tubu dugn dina ko Turukawa, 

Isa! noqu toa na toa turaga, 

Isa! noqu toa na toa tamata, 

Tiko e uluda na ka rarawa, 

Au olova kina au tabu kana, 

Matanivanua mai cici mada, 

Mai cici sara ki Narauyaba, 

Mo tarogi rau na dau vavana, 

Kemudrua, dru vanai Turukawa ? 

Sa tabu dugu ni Makamataka, 

Ma Jolo koto Kotvinagara, 
Ma bunoca no a wai ni matana, 
Vakasuga me ra moce mai waqa. 


The “ Path of the Shades.” 


Besides being the dwelling place of the gods Nakauvadra 
Mountain was the first circle of the Fijian Inferno, the point of 
departure for the unseen world that lay to the westward. 
Nearly all the South Sea islanders point to some spot on their 
island where the spirits of the dead leap into the ocean to be 
ferried over to the world of shades. These “jumping-off places ” 
(Thombothombo) are generally steep cliffs facing the place 
whence, tradition says, the race originally came. What belief 
is more natural for a primitive people having no revealed belief 
in a future state, than that the land their fathers had told them 
of, where the yams were larger, and the air warmer, and the 
earth more fruitful, was the goal of their spirits after death ? 
Why, we almost do the same ourselves. Englishmen, who 
emigrate, never tire of telling their children of the delights of 
“home” as compared with their adopted country. If the 
Canadians or South Africans knew nothing of England but 
what they had heard from their fathers, and had no beliefs 
concerning a future state, England would have come to be the 
mysterious paradise whither their souls would journey after 
death, and their jumping-off place would be the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence or the Orange River. With the Fijians the 
traditions have become se dim with antiquity that nothing 
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remains but the vague belief that somewhere to the westward 
lies the after-world, and that the shades must leap from the 
Western cliff to reach it. 

Among the tribes of Eastern Viti-Levu the legend of Nakau- 
vadra looms larger than this story of the future destination of the 
spirits. Whatever may become of the soul hereafter, to Nakau- 
vadra it must first betake itself before leaping into the ocean. 
From the populous district of the Lower Rewa there is but one 
path to the Nakauvadra Mountain called the “Sala ni Yalo” 
(the “Path of the Shades”). Chance led to its discovery, or 
rediscovery, if it is true that Europeans had before noticed it. 
Last year a surveyor was sent to traverse the boundaries of lands 
claimed by the tribe of Namata. His native guides led him 
along a high ridge, the watershed between the River Rewa and 
the eastern coast of the island. As they cut their way through 
the undergrowth that clothed the hilltop, he noticed that the 
path was almost level, and seldom more than 2 feet wide, and 
that the ridge joined hilltop to hilltop in an almost horizontal 
line. Now nature never works in straight lines with so soft a 
material as earth. Natural banks of earth are always washed 
into deep depressions between the hills, and are never razor- 
edged as this was. The surveyor had a patch of the undergrowth 
cleared away, and found that without doubt the embankments 
were artificial. Following the line of the ridge the valleys had 
been bridged with banks 30 or 40 feet high in the deepest 
parts, and tapering to a width of 2 feet at the top. The level 
path thus made extended, so the natives said, clear to Nakau- 
vadra, 50 miles away. Fora people destitute of implements 
this was a remarkable work. Every pound of earth must have 
been carried up laboriously in cocoa-nut leaf baskets and paid 
for in feasts. Even when the valley was densely populated the 
drain on the resources of the people must have been enormous, 
for thousands of pigs were slaughtered. and miilions of yams 
planted, cultivated, and consumed in the entertainment of the 
workers. With the present sparse population the work would 
be impossible. 

I thought at first that this was a fortification on a gigantic 
scale, for Fijians never undertake any great work except for 
defence, under the spur of a pressing necessity. It could not 
be a road because the ancient Fijians preferred to go straight 
over obstacles like the soldier ants in Africa that climb trees 
rather than go round them. The old men at Bau, whom 1 
questioned, know nothing of its history except that it was called 
the “ Path of the Shades,” and that it was an extension of one 
of the spurs of the Kauvadra Mountain. Of one thing they 
were certain—that it was not built for defence. Then I asked 
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for guides to take me over it, and they chose three grey-headed 
elders of the Namata tribe. We started in heavy rain. My 
guides were reticent at first, but, as we went on, the spirit of 
the place seemed to possess them, and at each turn of the path 
they stopped to describe to me the particular danger that there 
beset the passing shade. The eldest of the three became at 
times positively uncanny for he stopped here and there in the 
driving rain to execute a sort of weird gambolling dance, whether 
out of pure excess of spirits or a praiseworthy intention of 
exorcising the gods of the place I do not know. Little by little 
I wormed out of them the whole tradition with fragments of 
the sagas in which it was preserved. After I got home I set 
two of my native collectors to write it all down. It is far too 
long to give here in its entirety, but I will try to condense it. 

Long ago, so long ago that the tradition has become dim, the 
ghosts of the dead used to annoy the living. They whistled in 
the houses, turned the yams rotten in the ground, filled the 
cooking pots with live snakes, or played some other of the 
pranks in which the Fijian ghost delights. And the living 
reasoned with themselves, and found that it was because of the 
bad state of the road to Nakauvadra that the shades could not 
find their way to the sacred mountain, and so they stayed about 
their old haunts. So the tribes banded together and built a 
road for the ghosts of their dead to travel over, and thence- 
forward they did not stay to annoy the living. 

When a man died his body was washed and laid in its shroud, 
and a whale’s tooth was put upon his breast to be his stone to 
throw at the pandanus tree. And while his friends were still 
weeping, his spirit left the body and went and stood on the 
bank of the “ Water of the Shades” (Wainiyalo) at the place 
called Lelele—the ferry,—and cried to Ceba, the ghosetly 
ferryman, who brought the end of his canoe which was of hard 
vesi if it was for a chief, but the end that was of breadfruit wood 
for a vulgar shade. Across the stream the shade climbed the 
hill of Nathegani where grew the pandanustree. And he threw 
his whale’s tooth at it, and if he hit it he sat down to await the 
coming of his wife who, he now knew, was being strangled to 
his manes, but if he missed the pandanus he went on weeping 
aloud, for he knew that his wife had been unfaithful to him in 
life, and that she cared not to be strangled to accompany him. 
Then he came to the ghost scatterer, Drodroyalo, who strode 
towards him and pounded his neck with a great stone scattering 
the ndawa fruit he was carrying to eat on his journey. Thence 
he journeyed to Drekei where dwell the twin goddesses Nino— 
who crept on him, peering at him and gnashing their terrible 
teeth. And the shade shrieked in terror and fled away. As he 
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fled up the path he came to a spring and stopped to drink, and 
as soon as he tasted the water he ceased weeping, and his friends 
also ceased weeping in his home for they straightway forgot 
their sorrows and were consoled. Therefore this spring is 
called the Wai-ni-dula—Water of Solace. And when he stood 
erect from drinking he looked afar off and saw the white duli 
shells gleaming on the roofs of the great dwellings of Nakau- 
vadra ; and he threw away the via roots he was carrying, for he 
knew that he was near his resting place and would want no 
more provisions for the journey. So he flung away his via to 
travel unencumbered, and to this day you may see the via 
sprouting where the shades throw it. 

Going onward the shade had many adventures. He was 
crippled by Tatovu’s axe; he was wounded by Motoduruka’s 
reed spear: he crawled forward on his belly: he bowed ten 
times: he fainted away and was dragged onward as corpses are 
dragged to the cannibal ovens: he had to pinch the “ pinching 
stone” to see whether his nails are long, for if the stone is in- 
dented it is a sign that he was lazy in his lifetime, and that his 
nails are not worn away by scooping up the yam hills in his 
plantation. From the “ pinching stone” he went onward dancing 
and jesting till he came to Taleya, the Dismisser, who asked 
him how he died, whether by the club or the strangling cord, 
or the water, or naturally of disease or old age. And if he said 
he died of violence the Dismisser let him journey onward, but 
if he said that he died naturally he was commanded to re-enter 
his body, but not all of these obey so anxious are they to reach 
Nakauvadra. Thus the Fijians explained recoveries from trances 
and epileptic seizures. 

And immediately the shade had passed Taleya, the Dismisser, 
Rokowewe spied him, and shouted Ue! Ue! Ue! and the 
twin goddesses Tinai-ulu-dugu and Muloa-cagi heard the shout 
and shook out their nets ready for a sweep. And as the shade 
approached they make a great sweep; but if the shade was the 
ghost of a warrior he overleaped the net like a kanace fish, but 
the shade of a coward was entangled like the sumusumu fish, 
and the goddesses disentangled him from the meshes and bit his 
head, and looped up their nets and threw him into their baskets. 
These goddesses loiter ever in the path listening for the sound of 
wailing from the mourners in the villages below them, for the 
sad sound is wafted to the “long road,” and the goddesses rejoice 
and make ready their nets for a catch. 

And when it escapes from the fisherwomen the shade comes 
to the vasa tree at Naililili—the “hanging place.” From the 
branches of this tree are hanging the souls of little children like 
bats, waiting for their mothers to come and lead them onward. 
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And they cry to the passing shade “ How are my father and my 
mother?” If the shade answers “The cooking fire of your 
mother is set upright,” the child ghost wails aloud knowing that 
it must still wait, for its mother is still in her prime: but if the 
shade answers “ Their hair is grey, and the smoke of their 
cooking fire hangs along the ground,” the child laughs with joy, 
erying ‘ “It is well! My mother will soon be here! Oh! let her 
hasten, for I am weary of waiting for her!” 

Passing onward, after many adventures too numerous to be 
here related, the shade reaches the first god-fortress of Delakuru- 
kuru—Thunder Hill. And the shades enter the strangers’ hut, 
and are entertained of the gods. They are taken first to bathe, 
and then to see the sights of the fortress—the dancing ground 
and the white quicksand, and then the young gods dance before 
them, singing heroic sagas of their deeds. And the shades are 
ashamed that they know no dance worthy to be sung before the 
gods to repay them for their entertainment. Yet they make 
the attempt ; but, when they opened their lips to sing, the misery 
of their lot rushes over them and their song is only a lament for 


the evil fashion of their burial. I am tempted to read a literal 
translation of this fragment : 


““My Lords! In evil fashion are we buried, 
Buried staring up into the heaven, 
We see the scud flying over the sky, 
We are worn out with the feet stamping on us. 

Our ribs, the rafters of our house, are torn asunder, 

‘Lhe eyes with which we gazed on one another are destroyed, 

The nose with which we kissed has fallen in, 

The breast to which we embraced is ruined, 

The thighs with which we clasped have fallen away, 

The mouths with which we laughed at one another have decayed, 

The teeth with which we bite have showered down, 

Gone is the hand that threw the tinka stick, 

The hawk’s stones (testes) have rolled away, 

Rolled away are the destroyers of razors,' 

Hark to the lament of the mosquito ! ; 

Well it is that they should die and pass onward 

But alas! for my conch. shell (the human ear) that they have taken 
away, 

Hark to the lament of the fly! 

Well it is that they should die and onward, 

But alas! They have taken away the eye from which I drank ! 

Hark to the lament of the black ant! 

Well it is that they should die and pass onward, 

But alas! for my whale’s tooth (glans penis) that they bave taken 


away!” 


There is more poetry in. this fragment than in most native 
sagas. How could the selfish indifference of nature at the woes 
of man be better described than by the lines that tell the 


) Alluding to the custom of shaving the pubes. ‘+2 
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laments of the insects that prey upon man, indifference to his 
fate with an afterthought of regret for his usefulness. The 
Fijians buried their dead as we do, and it is curious that if they 
recognised that that mode of burial was cruel and disrespectful 


- to the dead they did not change it. 


While I was reading the story of the soul’s' journey you 
doubtless noticed two strong coincidences with Greek mythology. 
The river that barred the soul’s entry into the after world and 
its gruff ferryman are Greek. Ceba, it is true, was a respecter 
of persons in that he had an end of his canoe specially reserved 
for distinguished trave]lers ; but, perhaps because he was not 
allowed to make a charge for his services, he was churlish and 
surly to his passengers. The Fijian Water of Solace (Wai-ni- 
dula) is the Greek Lethe. In planning a place of rest for the 
souls of the dead every religion has felt the necessity of some 
device for preventing the sorrows of earth from poisoning the 
rest of heaven. A spiritual people describe this rest as proceed- 
ing from a clearer knowledge of the purpose of the Universe ; a 
materialistic people are satisfied with mere oblivion proceeding 
from an appeased appetite. But the Fijians, whose emotions 
are transient, make their Lethe an excuse for the shortness of 
their mourning for the dead. “And his friends also ceased 
weeping in his home, for they straightway forgot their sorrows 
and were consoled.” 

Apart from its quaint imagination this saga is interesting in 


1 It is difficult to say precisely what the Fijians believe to be the essence of 
the immortal part of man. The word “ yalo” has the following meanings :— 


Yalo (with pronoun suffixed) = Mind. As “Yalo-ngu.” 
Yalo (with possessive pronoun separated) = Shade or spirit. 
Yaloyalo .. oe ee ee = Shadow. 

From the possessive pronoun being suffixed we may gather that the mind was 
regarded as being as intimately connected with a man’s body as his arm, but 
that the spirit could be detached from it. Navosavakadua told his followers 
that he had left his soul in Tonga, and that his body only was before them. The 
Fijians seemed to have recognised some connection between the shadow and the 
spirit. It was an insult to tread on a man’s shadow, and to stab at it with a 
spear was to compass his death by a lingering sickness. 

The question of the material of the ghost was as much vexed as it is in English 
ghost stories. Sometimes the ghost is invisible, sometimes it eats and drinks 
and gives hard and very substantial knocks. A man in Vatulele once played a 
trick upon Ceba. He smeared over his body with putrid fish, and stood on 
the bank of the River of Shades, calling to Ceba to bring the hard-wood end 
of his canoe. Ceba knew by the smell of putrefaction that he was a shade, and 
obeyed ; but as soon as the canoe drew near the trickster threw a great stone he 
had hidden behind his back, smashed the canoe, and seriously upset thereby the 
designs of the Universe. Not till then did Ceba know him for a mortal, and 
pronounce his punishment, which was to refuse him and his descendants for two 
gencrations passage over the silent water. So you see the shade bears the human 
shape, and is subject to decomposition like the human body. It can also eat 
fruit, drink kava, throw stones, weep, laugh, compose poetry, and dance. 
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the light that it throws upon the moral ethics of the Fijians. 
Cowardice and idleness were the most heinous crimes. To have 
died a violent death was a passport to the sacred mountain ; 
while a natural death was held in such low esteem that the shade 
was ordered to re-enter his body end die respectably. No doubt 
this part of the story was devised to account for recoveries from 
trance which only took place when the body had not been injured 
by the club or the strangling cord. Life on earth was not a 
desirable possession. Seeing the misfortunes that overtook the 
spirit in its last journey the Fijians might well have said with 
Claudio— 
“‘ The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 

Is a Paradise, 

To what we fear of death.” 

Yet so gloomy and joyless is the prospect of a return to life 
that the shades who are offered this privilege by Taleya do not 
all obey, “so anxious are they to reach Nakauvadra.” 

Light is also thrown upon a fact wonderingly related by the 
first missionaries, that the widows of dead chiefs themselves 
used to insist on being strangled to his manes although it was 
notorious that they did not love him. Women will dare all 
things for their good name, and it was that which was at stake ; 
for we read that when the shade had missed his throw at the 
pandanus tree and knew that his wives would not be strangled, 
he went on weeping, for he had now a proof that they had been 
unfaithful to him in life. 

I wish that space permitted me to follow the journey of the 
Fijian shades to its end. The folklore of a people spontaneously 
developed and uninfluenced from without will always have an 
interest of its own because of the light it throws upon the 
genesis of religions. It isa truism to say that the religion of a 
primitive people springs from within them and reflects their 
moral qualities, and that the modification it receives from the 
physical character of the country in which they live is a mere 
colour that goes no deeper than the surface. Every furlong, 
every turn of the ghost path gives rise to an episode in the soul’s 
journey that embodies an article of religion; and, if there had 
been no long spur protruding from Nakauvadra into the plain, 
the story must have been different. Nevertheless the ethics of 
the race would somehow have been illustrated ; the industrious 
and the courageous would somehow have been rewarded; the 
man of violence would have had some advantage over the man 
of peace; the shades would in some way have shown their 
preference for the terrors of death to the gloom of life; the idle 
and cowardly would somehow have been put to shame. 

Many of us have heard of the Fijians as the most striking 
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example of the success of missionary enterprise. Few of the 
missionaries know more of the people’s minds than what they 
hear from their native helpers, and consequently when there is 
an outbreak of heathenism in a village where family prayers 
are held twice a day they are quite at a loss to account for it. 
The explanation is that the people do not believe their ancestor 
gods to be false gods. They are their ancestors and so they 
must be true, but they believe it convenient to give up worship- 
ping them. In any real trouble or danger they will go back to 
them, for the white man’s God is out of sympathy with them as 
is the white man himself. Inthe meantime they will continue 
to hold family prayers. 

Moreover their conversion was in most cases a political move. 
The chief found it convenient to “lotu” and his people of course 
followed him. In one of these cases the missionary attended a 
meeting of the tribe to receive their conversion to Christianity. 
The heathen priest took his seat near the piled up feast and 
thus addressed the ancestor gods: “O ye our fathers! Be 
not angry with us. We your children bring you this miserably 
inadequate feast from our impoverished gardens, this wretched 
root of yaqona for you to drink. We are poor. We are miser- 
able. And another thing. Be not angry with us if for a while 
we give up worshipping you. It is our mind to worship the 
foreigners’ God for a while, yet nevertheless be not angry 
with us.” 

Then the ancestor gods ate the spiritual essence of the 
yams, and the missionary lunched on its grosser material fibre 
and enjoyed it greatly. 


A New Religion. 


In 1876 the natives of Fiji had all nominally embraced Christ- 
ianity. Serviceswereheld regularly in every village by the native 
teachers of the Wesleyan missionaries, the heathen temples 
were pulled down, all customs likely to keep alive the old 
heathen cults were sternly discountenanced. But it was not to 
be expected that the old men had really abandoned all belief in 
the religion of their fathers. Outwardly, it is true, they con- 
formed to the new faith, and it was hoped that as they died out 
the old traditions would perish with them never to return. But 
at the end of 1885 strange rumours were brought to the coast 
by native travellers from the mountains. A prophet had arisen 
who was passing through the villages saying to the people 
“Leave all and follow me!” He was gathering round him a 
band of disciples to whom he was giving the boon of immortality 
(tuka), and he was foretelling the resurrection of their ancestors 
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who would restore to them their lands and their old importance. 
The Commissioner of the province of Colo East and the native 
chief of the Ra province found this report to be substantially 
true. A man named Dugumoi, of the village of Drau-ni-ivi, 
who in 1878 had been deported to another island for stirring up 
sedition, had been allowed to return home about three years 
before. Soon after his arrival he announced that he had a 
mission. He said that the foreigners had deported him into 
Tonga and still believed him to be there, for he had left his 
spirit there and had only come to Fiji with his body. The 
white men, he said, had tried to drown him by tying the ship’s 
anchor to his neck and throwing him overboard, but he was 
vude (charmed) and swam safely ashore unnoticed. Taking 
the title of “ Na-vosa-vaka-dua” (He-who-speaks-once) he 
appointed two lieutenants who went through the villages enrol- 
ling disciples, to whom they taught a sort of drill compounded 
of the evolutions of the Armed Constabulary and native 
dances. Having the power to grant immortality he found the 
profession of a prophet not unremunerative. People paid for 
the boon at a- rate varying from ten shillings to two pounds’ 
worth of property, and at. a feast held at Valelebo he could afford 
to present no fewer than 400 whales’ teeth, a king’s ransom from 
a Fijian’s point of view. His teachings were an ingenious com- 
pound of Christianity and heathenism. He said that when 
Nacirikaumoli and Nakausabaria sailed away after their defeat 
by Degei they went to the land of the white men, who wrote a 
book about them, which is the Bible; only they lied about their 
names, falsely calling them Jehovah and Jesus. They were 
about to appear, and bring with them all the ancestors of the 
Fijians: the millennium would come, the missionaries and the 
Government would be driven into the sea, and every one of the 
faithful would have shopfuls of English goods. Those who be- 
lieved that he was sent before to prepare their way would have 
immortality, but the unbelievers would perish. The white 
men who came in the man-of-war looking through glass instru- 
ments, who falsely said that they were surveying, were really 
looking for the coming of the divine twins. In the meantime 
the faithful were to drill as soldiers, and the women to minister 
in the temples. Temples were secretly built at Drau-ni-ivi and 
other places, and behind the curtain, where the priest and the 
women sat, the god might be heard to descend with a low 
whistling sound. There was some controversy between the 
faithful whether Degei was god or the devil. Many inclined 
to the latter belief because Satan took serpent form and the 
traditions describe Degei as a gigantic serpent lying coiled in his 
cave on Nakauvadra, and causing thunder when he turns his 
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huge bulk. They named various places round Nakauvadra 
Roma (Rome) Ijipita (Egypt), Kolosa (Colossians) &c., and said 
that if a man were bold enough to penetrate to the recesses of 
the great cave they might see the flames of hell. 

The new prophet fixed the day for the resurrection of the 
ancestors, and the people waited the whole day with feasts 
prepared in silence of suppressed excitement. He had begun to 
utter mysterious threats about the fate of the Church and State 
when the Commissioner had him arrested. He then besought 
his guards not to send him to Suva, and so defeat all the glorious 
miracles he would work in their behalf. Unless the twin gods 
reappeared on earth the power of Degei (which is the old 
serpent) would continue in the ascendant, for the twins are they 
of whom it was foretold that they should bruise the head of the 
serpent. 

Navosavakadua was deported to Rotuma, and the outbreak was 
stamped out for the time, but in 1892 it reappeared. One of his 
lieutenants began to receive letters from him. He stood in the 
forest with a bayonet and the magic letter fluttered down from 
the sky and impaled itself on the point. The drilling began 
again and the end of the British rule was again foretold. This 
time the Government decided to remove the village of Drau-ni-ivi, 
the fount of all these superstitions, and the houses were removed 
and the site levelled to the ground. 

We have by no means heard the last of Fijian mythology. 
There was an outbreak of heathenism no longer ago than last May, 
and this, though not connected with the teachings of Navosava- 
kadua, was no less inimical to government and good order. The 
fanatics even revived cannibalism again after its abandonment 
for more than twenty years. 

Navosavakadua was not all a fanatic, nor yet was he entirely 
a self-seeker. His character was of that strange compound of 
hysterical credulity and shrewd common-sense that is found only 
among the hereditary priests of Fiji. Like his fathers before 
him he knew what strings to play upon in the native character. 
The people are arrogant and conservative ; they secretly despise 
foreigners while conforming to their teachings through fear; 
their nature craves for what may be termed “ histrionic excite- 
ment” ; and they love ceremonial and dabbling in intercourse 
with the unseen powers. They secretly chafe at the restrictions 
of law and order; at the inexorable regularity of the tax-collector ; 
at the slow process of the courts in redressing their injuries ; 
and at the laws that deny them the luxury of seizing with a 
strong hand the property they covet. It would be no disgrace 
to them to yield allegiance to a conqueror, but the British 
Government never conquered them, and therefore the tribute 
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they pay annually in the form of taxes is an ever-recurring dis- 
honour. They pant for change—for the coming of a time when 
the heroic stories they have heard from their fathers shall be 
realised, and their chiefs be again lords paramount over their 
own lands. They have forgotten the curses of war, the horrors 
of the night attack, the tortures, the clubbings, the ovens, and 
the carrying into captivity which half at least of the tribes 
would have to undergo if their millennium came: for, of all the 
gifts which the British Empire has bestowed upon its coloured 
subjects, the Pax Britannica is the last to be appreciated. Good 
government ? Why, they would welcome the worst anarchy so 
it were their own and not a foreigner’s. 

Upon all these jangling strings Navosavakadua harped. The 
Fijians secretly hated the foreigners but coveted their goods : 
the foreigners should be swept ‘away leaving their goods behind 
them. They wanted war and the excitement of conspiracy: he 
posted lieutenants throughout the villages to drill men and re- 
port to him as Government officers did to their superiors. He 
invented passwords of gibberish,’ and his followers saluted him 
in the military fashion. In one of the temples the people were 
feeding a white pig to be eaten on the great occasion that he had 
foretold, and it was suggested that the colour was chosen as the 
symbol of the European skin, and that the killing of the pig 
would be the signal for the slaughter of the people it betokened. 

The Fijians are to the settlers in the inland districts in the 
proportion of many hundreds to one. Navosavakadua’s pro- 
phesies were always pointing to some sudden catastrophe in- 
volving blood sacrifice and the entire destruction of the foreigners, 
who would, as far as the country districts were concerned, be 
utterly defenceless against attack. 

It may thus be seen with what political danger these out- 
breaks of heathenism are attended. From time to time they 
will recur, but in every case the Government must, unless they 
would have in Fiji a repetition of the horrors of Hauhauism 
among the Maories, stamp them out with the same energy that 
they would employ against dangerous conspiracies of a political 
nature. 


1 Such as “ Lilifai a Oliva raica na poliseni ke viribaita !” 
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The CLASSIFICATORY SYSTEM of RELATIONSHIP. 
By Lorimer FIison. 


Mr. Basit H. THomson, formerly in charge of one of the 
Government departments in Fiji, when examining the particulars 
required by the Government as to natives who contemplate 
matrimony, observed that in most cases the parties had a certain 
relationship to one another. They were returned as veindavo- 
lani, a word the meaning of which is unmistakable. It means 
that the parties are marriageable. 

Mr. Thomson saw that the area covered by this word was so 
wide as to indicate an organised system, and he applied to it 
the term “Orthogamous Marriage.” Some time afterwards he 
wrote to me about it, and I sent him a diagram which showed 
who the veindavolani are, and how they came into that relation- 
ship. He replied that the particulars shown by my diagram 
“coincided exactly ” with those revealed by the replies to the 
printed questions on the Government schedules, and that there 
was absolutely no discrepancy whatever. 


The following diagrams will explain the matter :— 


DracramM No. 1.—First Generation. 
4. My Sister. 3. My Sister. 1. Ego (male). 2. My Brother. 


This diagram shows two men, who are brothers, with two 
women who are their sisters; and the relationships between 
these four persons, according to the Fijian system, are as 
follows :— 


1 and 2 are veitathini. 
dand4 
1 and 2 are veinganeni with 3 and 4. 


These terms are made up of the collective and reciprocal 
particle vei, and the root word—in the one case ¢athi, and in 
the other ngane. The final syllable is a mere verbal termin- 
ation. 

Tathi is the term of relationship between brother and brother, 
or between sister and sister. The veitathini are of the same 
sex. 

Ngane is the term of relationship between brother and sister. 
It means “ one who shuns the other,” and the veinganeni are the 
non-marriageable persons. 


Let us now extend the diagram to the next generation. 
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Diagram No. 2.—Second Generation. 


4. My Sister. 3. My Sister. 1. Ego (male). 2. My brother. 
Husband. Husband. Wife. Wife. 


5. Son | 6. Dau. 7. Son| 8. Dau. 9. 10. Dau. 11. Son | 12. Dau. 


Tue VEITATHINI. 


5 is veitathini with } Males. | is veitathini with 8 3} 


” ” ” ” 


THe VEINGANENI. 


5 and 7 are veinganeni with 6 and 8. 


THE VEINDAVOLANI. 


5 and 7 are veindavolani with 10 and 12. 
9 ” 11 ” ” ” 6 »”» 8. 


Hence we see that the children of sisters are looked upon as 
brothers and sisters to one another, and not as first cousins, as 
with us ; so also in the case of the children of brothers. They 
are either veitathini or veinganeni. If of the same sex, they are 
veitathini ; if of different sexes they are veinganeni, and there- 
fore non-marriageable. Special attention is called to this; for it 
is the key to the classificatory system of relationship. 

We also see that a man’s children are marriageable with 
those of his sister. In other words, the children of veinganeni, 
and none other are veindavolani. 

There is in many tribes an inner regulation, forbidding 
marriage between a man’s children and those of his own sister. 
The Australians, for instance say that, though these persons 
belong to marriageable groups, they are “ too near,” and they are 
not permitted to marry. This inner regulation is not the 
general rule in Fiji. 


We may now extend the diagram. to the third generation, 
omitting, for the sake of simplification one of the sisters, No. 4, 
her children, Nos. 5.and 6, and we shall see that the same 
rules apply 
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If the diagram was extended to cover an entire community 
descended from Nos. 1, 2, 3,and 4, it would show precisely the 
same results to the remotest generation. 

Tables No. 1 and 2 show that the males are ranged in two 
distinct groups of brothers, each of which has a group of sisters, 
thus forming two distinct classes—using this term for want of 
a better. One class consists of the males 13, 19, 23, with their 
sisters 14, 20, 24. The other class consists of the males, 15,17, 
21, with their sisters 16, 18, 22. 

Table No. 3 shows that one class intermarries with the other, 
but has no marriage within itself. In such class the males are 
veinganent (non-marriageable) with its females; but they are 
veindavolant (marriageable) with the females of the other 
class; that is to say, the two classes are exogamous and 
intermarrying. 

We see further that the relationships are those of group to 
group, and that this group-relationship is binding upon every — 
member of the respective groups. Thus, in Fiji, my sister’s 
son’s son, No. 13, looks upon my daughter’s daughter, No. 20 
or my brother’s daughter’s daughter, No. 24, as his sister (ngane) 
quite as much as if she were his own sister, No. 14. He will 
nganena (avoid) her as carefully as if she were the daughter of 
his own mother. If she enter a house in which he is sitting 
with his legs extended, he will draw up his feet and look away 
from her. If he meet her in the path he will ignore her 
existence. It would be indecent for him to be alone with her, 
to touch her, or even to speak to her. If he must speak of her, 
he will not use the term of relationship between them ; he will 
not say “my ngane” (my sister)—he will refer to her as “ one 
of my kinsfolk.” In short, he makes no distinction between 
her and his own sister, the daughter of his own father and 
mother. It will, however, be convenient for our own purposes 
to make a verbal distinction, and we may call such relationships 
as these “ tribal,” to distinguish them from those which agree 
with our own system. But we must bear in mind that the 
Fijian makes no such distinction. He regards all women who 
are veinganent with him as his sisters, whether they be “ own” or 
“ tribal.” 

Hitherto we have had under view only the relationships 
between individuals of the same generation—or, if we must be 
more precise, on the same level in a generation—but the group- 
Jaw applies to all the relationships between one generation and 
another. Thus, No. 17 calls, not No. 9 only, but No. 11 also, 
“father.’ I call my brother’s son (No. 11) “my son,” and he 
calls me “ father,” just as if he were my own son. But it is not 
necessary for our present purpose to take these relationships into 
consideration. 
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Let us now examine the system of an Australian tribe, or 
cluster of tribes, such as that of the Kamilaroi (or more properly 
Kamilrai) of New South Wales. 

These, like most of the other Australian tribe clusters, are 
divided into two exogamous intermarrying sections, or “ Classes,” 
and have descent through the mother. They are further sub- 
divided into minor sections, but we need not take these into 
consideration as far as our present subject is concerned. 

Let us call these two Classes A and B, denoting the males by 
capitals, and the females by small letters. 

Let EGO be of the A Class. Then my brothers and sisters 
also are of that class (see diagram No. 4, p. 365). 

This diagram shows the marriages and descents of a Kamilaroi 
tribe to the third generation. 

The Classes being exogamous and intermarrying, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
being of the A Class, must marry into the B Class. 

Descent being through the mother, Nos. 7 and 8, whose 
mother is a, are A and a respectively ; but 9, 10, 11, 12, who 
are the children of 6 women are B and 6 respectively. So also 
with the persons of the third generation. 

Examining these, we find precisely what we found in the 
Fijian system—a group of men, 13, 19, 23, who are non- 
marriageable to a group of women 14, 20, 24, because they are 
all of the B Class, and the Classes are exogamous; and another 
group of males, 15, 17, 21, who are non-marriageable to another 
group of women, 16, 18, 22, because they are all of the A Class 

We also find, as in the Fijian case, that each of these groups 
of males is marriageable to the females of the other group. Nos. 
13, 19, 23, who are all B are marriageable to Nos, 16, 18, 20, 
who are all a; and Nos. 15, 17, 21, who are all A, are marriage- 
able to Nos. 14, 20, 24, who are all d. 

If the diagram be continued to the remotest generation, it 
will give precisely the same results ; and the proof seems to be 
absolutely conclusive that the Fijian system of relationship— 
which is exactly the Classificatory System, first observed by Dr. 
Lewis H. Morgan among the Iroquois and other North American 
Indian tribes, is the outcome of the division of a community 
into two exogamous intermarrying sections, such as those found 
in Australia and elsewhere. 

It must be remembered that Mr. Thomson’s observation of the 
veindavolani marriages in Fiji is of special value as evidence in 
this matter, because his mind was unbiassed by any theory, and 
he worked out his system of Orthogamous Marriage solely from 
the facts presented by the returns on the Government printed 
forms. From those returns he found, as a matter of fact, that in 
most cases “persons about to marry” in Fiji are veindavolani, 
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and the explanation of the fact is given by the classificatory 
system of relationship, which is the evident outcome of the 
division of a community into two exogamous intermarrying 
sections. 


We are compelled to use our own terms of relationship in 
explaining this system, but none of them have precisely the 
meaning which they bear in our own system, and some of them 
should not be employed at all. 

For instance, Ego being male, “my brother” may be either 
my own brother, or any one of a number of men who are my 
“tribal brothers”; and “my sister,” may be either my own 
sister, or any one of a group of women who are my “tribal 
sisters.” “My sister,’ in fact is any woman of my own 
generation who belongs to a group which is not marriageable to 
my own. 

So also with the terms for “husband” and “wife.” “My 
wife ” may be either my own wife, or any woman who belongs to 
a group that is marriageable to my own. She may be my own 
wife, or my possible wife. This extended meaning, which has to 
be given to all the terms of consanguinity and affinity, must be 
borne in mind. 

The terms which ought never to be employed are Uncle, 
Aunt, and Cousin, for the use of them causes endless confusion. 

In our own system, for instance, my father’s brother, and my 
mother’s brother are my uncles ; but in the classificatory system 
my father’s brother is called “ my father,” and: he and I in the 
Fijian system, are veitamani, tama being the word for “ father,” 
but my mother’s brother is veivwngoni with me, and, I being 
male, my male vwngo is either the father, own or tribal, of a 
woman who is veindavolani with me—.e. who is marriageable to 
me—my possible father-in-law in fact ; or a man who is marriage- 
able to my daughter, own or tribal—my possible son-in-law. 
Thus, while Nos. 1 and 11 are veitamani (father and son) Nos. 1 
and 7 are veivungoni ; each calls the other vungonggu—nggu being 
the possessive suffix. 

Again, in our own system, my mother’s sister and my father’s 
sister are my aunts; but in the classificatory system my 
mother’s sister is “ my mother,” she is veitinani with me, tina 
being the word for “ mother”; but my father’s sister is veivun- 
gont with me, and, I being male, my female vwngo is the mother, 
own or tribal, of a girl who is marriageable to me—my possible 
mother-in-law, or a girl who is veindavolani with my son—-my 
possible daughter-in-law. 

I would suggest the abandonment of the terms Uncle and 
Aunt in dealing with the classificatory system, and the use of 
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the terms father-in-law, mother-in-law, son-in-law and daughter- 
in-law for these vetvungont relationships, with the understanding 
that they are used in the extended sense which has to be given 
to all the other terms. 

With regard to the term Cousin:—according to our own 
system, my father’s brother’s children and my mother’s sister's 
children are my first cousins ; but, according to the classificatory 
system, they are my brothers and sisters. The term “Cousin,” 
therefore, is misleading, and should never be employed. 


It is evident that the classificatory relationships are conceived, 
not as between individual and individual, but as between group 
and group ; but this group relationship comes upon every member 
of the various groups, and holds him fast. The relationship 
which his group bears to another is his relationship to every 
member of that group. For instance, a man can no more marry a 
woman who is veinganent with him though, according to our 
own system, she may not be akin to him at all, than any one of 
us can marry his own sister. Furthermore, though he may not 
be able to get any particular woman on whom he may set his 
affections from a group that is marriageable to his own, there is 
the clearest distinction between the objection to his taking any 
one, or all, of the women who are veindavolani with him, and 
that which lies against his taking one of a group which is vein- 
ganent with his own. 

The term veindavolani expresses something more than is con- 
veyed by our own word “ marriageable.” It expresses a right, 
and an obligation, as well as a qualification ; a right which asserts 
itself clearly enough, even in settled agricultural tribes such as 
the Fijian, on certain ceremonial occasions. Under ordinary 
circumstances it is over-ridden by the later proprietary right 
conferred by actual marriage or betrothal, but it is still strong 
enough to assert itself on those occasions when the people deem 
it necessary to revert for a time, as they say, to the customs of 
their ancestors. 

Actual marriage, or betrothal, gives a man a special right to a 
certain woman, or to certain women ; but this right is intrinsic- 
ally different from the group right which is his by birth. To 
offend against the former is an offence against property ; to offend 
against the latter is an offence against morality which brings 
pollution upon the whole tribe. Thus, if a young Fijian, as is 
not unfrequently the case, elopes with a girl who is veindavolani 
with him, but is betrothed to someone else, the man to whom 
she was betrothed is wronged, and his friends will help him to 
seek his remedy. But it is his affair; the gods, that is the 
ancestors, are not concerned, for there has been no breach of 
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ancient custom. | But if he were to run off with a girl who is 
veinganent with him, the whole tribe would be up in arms, for 
he has brought pollution upon them all, and all are in danger. 
“Ye rebel to-day,” said Phinehas, the priest, to the Reubenites, 
“Ye rebel to-day against the Lord, and to-morrow He will be 
wroth with the whole congregation of Israel.” The difference 
between these two offences, as J have pointed out elsewhere, is 
that which, according to our own notions, exists between 
running off with a ward in Chancery, and taking one’s own 
sister to wife. 

_ The veindavolani right involves an obligation also which can 
be strictly enforced. The veindavolani must marry when the 
elders agree that it is time for them so to do; and in more than 
one instance when a girl’s friends have agreed to give her to a 
Mission teacher, who was a member of another tribe, her 
ndavola has asserted against the alien the obligation she was 
under to himself, and his claim has been allowed. 


It must, I think, be allowed that the classificatory terms point 
to group-marriage as well as to group-relationship, to a time 
when the veindavolani groups were, so to speak, married to one 
another. Bastian in bis latest work, positively denies the exist- 
ence of anything like group-marriage in Australia, “ whether 
regulated, or not”; but the fact remains that it does exist. We 
find it unmistakably in the Pirauru custom of the Dieri, 
(Cooper’s Creek) on which I read a short paper at the meeting 
in Hobart of the Australasian branch of the Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

Every woman of thet tribe has a man who is her noa, or 
special husband ; she is noa to him, and he is noa to her. But 
she has also other men who are her pirauru, or “ accessory 
husbands,” she is piraurw to them and they are pirawrw to her. 
Representing the females by F, and the males by M, the 
unbroken lines connecting the noa, and the dotted lines the 
pirauru, this custom is explained by the following diagrams :— 


Fi M 


F, is a woman whose noa is M,, and her pirauru are M, and 


This; as far as it goes, looks like an evident case of polyandry. 
But each of these males has a noa of his own, and ‘these women 
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have their pirauru. We may now complete the diagram as 
follows :— 


M2 


F2 


F, is noa to M,; her pirawru are M, and M,. 
F, ” ” } ” ” ” M, and M,. 
F, ” » M, > ” »” ” M, and M,. 


The old men of the tribe allot the pirauru in what may be 
called the Council of the Elders,and in every case the women 
must belong to a group which is marriageable to that of the 
men to whom they are given. If the noa be present in the 
camp together with his wife’s pirawru, his right takes 
precedence of theirs; but if he be absent, or waive his right for 
the time, any one of them may take her. 

I cannot affirm that the diagram represents the actual 
combinations in any given case—F, for instance, may have 
pirauru other than M, or M,; but if we could give an exact 
representation of the particular individuals, the diagram would 
only be enlarged and complicated; the result would be 
practically the same ; and it is evident that the pirawru custom 
is acarefully regulated system of group marriage. It may be 
noted here that it is precisely the custom of the Nairs, which 
has been so confidently quoted as an undoubted instance of 
polyandry. 

It has been asserted that the Classificatory System of 
Relationship is a mere “system of addresses,” the ground for 
this assertion being that the members of certain tribes use the 
terms in addressing one another; but this explanation of the 
system appears to me to be directly contradicted by the facts. 
In the first place there are many tribes who never so employ 
the terms; in the second place, if they are not terms of 
relationship, the millions of people who use them have no terms 
of relationship at all, for they have none other than these; and, 
finally, it is impossible to suppose that the obligations and 
prohibitions conveyed by the terms could be conveyed by a 
mere system of addresses. Take for instance the tabu between 
the Fijian veinganeni. Any woman whom a Fijian calls his 
ngane is as strictly forbidden to him as our own sisters are to 
us; her very touch brings pollution upon him, and if he took 
2c2 
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her to wife he would be regarded with abhorrence by all his 
tribe. Is it possible to believe that a mere term of address 
could bring a prohibition such as this? No theories are needed 
to account for these classificatory terms; they account for 
themselves, for they are the necessary outcome of the exogamous 
intermarrying divisions found in Australia and elsewhere; and 
the fair inference is that, wherever we find the terms, these 
divisions are, or have been in the past. 

The question as to how those divisions arose is a very large 
and difficult one, for it is the much disputed question as to the 
origin of exogamy. The Australian natives say that the object 
of them was to prevent marriage between persons who are 
“too near” in blood, and they have a legend which expressly 
eo declares that the division of a community into exogamous 
. Ff intermarrying sections was a reformatory movement made in 

2 obedience to the direct injunction of the deified ancestors. 
Their statement may be taken for what it is worth. I have no 
theory of my own on the subject, nor can I regard any of the 
theories which have been advanced by others as satisfactory. 

The practice of polyandry most certainly does not account 
for exogamy, because polyandry never was the -system of 
marriage among any people on the face of the earth. Cases of 
the practice occur frequently enough, but it could never have 
been a marriage system, for the simple reason that, at the lowest 
= possible estimate, it would require the ien to be twice as 
a numerous as the women. 

: Marriage by capture is equally unsatisfactory as the cause of 
exogamy, because capture in tribes organised like the Australian, 
does'not give the captor a right to his captive unless she be of 
a totem which is marriageable to his own. The facts connected 
with this custom appear to me not to have anything whatever 
to do with exogamy. They fall in with those connected with 
what Sir John Lubbock has so happily called Expiation for 
Marriage, and to point to a recognition of the fact that 
individual marriage was an invasion of a common right. 

Mr. Edward Westermarck’s contention that exogamy arose 
out of a reluctance on the part of young men to marry girls 
with whom they have been brought up, does not seem to me to 
ot be in accordance with the facts. That reluctance is certainly to 
= be found among settled agricultural tribes between the marriage- 

2 able young people who have lived in close neighbourhood, and 
the reason of it is not far to seek; but we have to search tor 
the cause of exogamy among tribes who are in a stage earlier 
than that of agricultural settlement. We must go to the 
nomad hunters to look for it, for they have the exogamous 
divisions, and among them the young people are not brought up 
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together. The occasions on which the whole tribe assembles 
are comparatively rare, for the game has to be sought in all 
directions over the common hunting-ground, and the tribe is 
usually split up into small parties wandering hither or thither 
in search of sustenance. Nor are the conditions of a nomad 
tribe which has settled down to agriculture more favourable to 
Mr. Westermarck’s theory, for then it becomes a necessity to 
keep the marriages within the tribe, in order to prevent the 
dower-land given with the bride from passing out of the tribal 
estate, and the elders compel the young people to have regard 
to the tribal interests. The chief may go outside his tribe for 
a wife, but the commoners marry within the tribe, though not 
within that particular section of it to which they belong. My 
own conviction is that we shall never be able to arrive at 
certainty as to the origin of exogamy, and that our best plan 
is to accept the fact, confessing our inability to account for it. 


CONCUBITANCY in the CLASSIFICATORY SYSTEM of RELATIONSHIP. 
By Basi, H. Tuomson. 


IN a paper communicated to the Anthropological Institute the 
Rev. Lorimer Fison connected the classificatory marriage system 
of the Fijians with the earlier and more primitive system found 
among certain Australian and Melanesian tribes, wherein the 
population is divided into two great exogamous marrying classes. 
He pointed out that in the course of certain investigations. 
which I in common with Dr. Corney and Mr. James Stewart 
were carrying out on behalf of the Government of Fiji, we 
incidentally discovered a system of obligatory marriage which 
was explicable by him as a development of the more primitive 
systems observed by him among tribes of a distant and distinct 
race. In his able paper he so fully describes the system itself 
that I do not propose in the course of this note to do more 
than approach it from the point of view of compulsory or obli- 
gatory marriage, round which central idea the system as at 
present practised by the Fijians appears to circle. But first it is 
necessary to choose a term which may be hereafter generally 
applied to this central idea of obligation. We thought at first 
of using the term “orthogamy,” but this word indicates rather 
propriety than obligation, and we have now fallen back upon a 
literal translation of the native word itself, Veindavolani (vet 
affix of reciprocity: davo to lie down) namely “ concubitant ” 
(substantive and adjective), concubitancy (substantive). Until, 
therefore, a better term is found to indicate the practice I shall 
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speak of the relationship in which the marriage is obligatory as 

“concubitancy.” Further, I must,as Mr. Fison has already done, 

urge, that for the proper understanding of this marriage system, 

English terms of relationship be laid aside, and readers must 

overcome their natural unwillingness to learn a word of five 

syllables, and adopt the native terms, for which, however, for 
greater clearness, I propose to use coined English synonyms 
wherever possible. 

There are, it may be said, two systems of kinship nomencla- 
ture current among Fijians, one indicating consanguinity, and 
the other kinship in relation to marriage. This latter system 
radiates from the central idea of concubitancy, and it is with 
this system that for the present we have to deal. 

_ (1) The terms of consanguinity are as follows :— 

Tama—Father, or paternal uncle ; 

_. Tina—Mother, or maternal aunt ; 

Tuaka—Elder brother, sister, or cousin (not concubi- 
tous). 

Taci— Younger brother, sister, or cousin-german (not 

concubitous) ; 

LInuve—Child ; 

Tuka—Grandfather ; 

Bu—Grandmother ; 

Makubu—Grandchild ; 

Tubu—Great-grandparent. 

' (2) Gane (reciprocal form, Veiganeni)—the relationship of 
a male and female of the same generation between 
whom marriage is forbidden, 7.¢., brother and sister, 
both real and artificial; 

Davola (reciprocal form Veidavolani)—the relationship 
of males and females of the same generation 
between whom marriage is right, and even obliga- 
tory, consequently sister-in-law ; 

Tavale (reciprocal form Veitavaleni)—Male cousins who 
would be concubitous if one were a female, conse- 
quently a man’s brother-in-law ; 

Dauve (reciprocal form Veidauveni)—female cousins 
who would be concubitous if one were male, con- 

sequently a woman’s sister-in-law ; 

‘ Vugo—Nephew, i.c.,son of a man’s sister or woman’s 
brother, also son-in-law or daughter-in-law, also 
used reciprocally ; 

Gadina—Maternal uncle, or father-in-law; vocative 
form in the case of father-in-law, is gadi or momo; 


1 Throughout this paper the Fijian spelling has been followed. Before GD 
read N ; before B read M; and pronounce Q as NNG. 
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Ganeitama—Paternal aunt or mother-in-law ; vocative 
form in the case of mother-in-law, is ganei. 


Besides these there are compound names for some of the 
more remote relationships, and names for certain connections, 
such as karwa (ie., “the second,” reciprocal form veikaruani), 
used of wives of a bigamous household, and also of children of 
the same father by different mothers. 

I propose to call the gane (reciprocal form veiganeni), 
“Tabu,” because marriage between them is forbidden. Veidav- 
olant, I shall call concubitants because marriage between them 
is obligatory. The tabu relationship occurs :— 


(1) Between the son and daughter of the same parents. 

(2) Between children respectively of two brothers or the 
children respectively of two sisters, such children being male 
and female. 

From a Fijian point of view, this relationship is exactly the 
same in both cases. The father’s brother and the mother’s sister 
share with the father and mother an almost equal degree of 
paternity. Thus a man or a woman, referring to his or her 
father’s brother calls him “ Jamagu” (my father), and if he is 
asked “Tamamu dina?” (my real father) he will answer “A 
Tamaqu lailai,” (my little father). The same remark applies 
to the mother’s sister. The tabu relationship also occurs artifici- 
ally between the children respectively of concubitants who have 
broken through the system, and have not married, but to this 
I will refer in its proper place. 


Concubitants.—This relationship occurs between persons whose 
parents respectively were brother and sister. The opposition of 
sex in the parents not only breaks down the barrier of consan- 
guinity, but even constitutes the child of the one a marital com- 
plement of the child of the other. The young Fijian is from 
his birth regarded as the natural husband of the daughters of 
his father’s sister and of his mother’s brother. The girls can 
exercise no choice. They were born the property of their male 
concubitant if he desire to take them. Thus the custom if 
generally followed would enclose the blood of each family within 
itself, and obstruct the influx of a new strain at every third 
generation. The natural tendency towards the renovation of 
= blood would be checked, and its stagnation be continued. 

us :— 

A (m) oe b (f) 


() = Cm) soe =F (@) 
g (f) . . Concubitants . . H (m) 


- 
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A, and B. were concubitants, their children tabu. G. and H. 
being the children of tabu relations are concubitous. They marry, 
and of course their children being brother and sister are again 
tabu. But if D had been a male who had married F, a female, 
G and H would have been tabu. It will thus be seen that the 
concubitant and tabu alternate generation after generation. 
The children of concubitants must be tabu, and the children 
respectively of tabu must be concubitant. 

It must of course happen, that persons who are concubitant 
have a mutual dislike to one another and do not marry, or, since 
a man cannot marry all his concubitants, or a woman all her 
concubitants, the system is dislocated by some of them marry- 
ing persons who are in no way related to them. Thus :— 


(m) A = B (f) 


w (f) = C (m) d(f) = X (m) 


y (f) = G@ (m) Concubitous with h (f) = Z (m) 
I(m)... tabu... 


'G and H are concubitants, born husband and wife, as were 
their grandparents A and B, but they grow up and take a 


dislike to one another and each marries some one else. Yet the 
system takes no account of such petty interruptions as likes and 
dislikes, They were born married, and married they must be so 
far as their children are concerned. They have each married 
outside the tribe, yet their children I and J are tabu just as 
much as if G and H had married and they were the offspring 
of the marriage. G and H have in fact dislocated the system 
for all posterity, but the system goes on, refusing to admit the 
injury done to it. The most striking feature in the system is 
this oppressive intolerance. It is so indifferent to human affec- 
tions, that if a man dares tochoose a woman other than the 
wife provided for him his disobedience avails him nothing. His 
concubitant is still his wife, and her children are his children. 
Tt will, it is true, give way so far as to recognise as his wife the 
woman he has chosen, but only on the condition that she be- 
comes his fictitious concubitant, and that all her relatives fall 
into their places as if she had actually been born his 
concubitant. 

This brings us toa fresh starting point from which the concub- 
itous relationship is established. Since a man who is the con- 
cubitant of a woman, is necessarily also the concubitant of all 
her sisters, by a natural evolution, if he marries a woman un- 
related to him by blood, and ipso facto makes her his con- 
cubitant, all her sisters become his concubitauts also. In the 
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past they would have been his actual wives, for a man could not 
take one of several sisters—he was in honour bound to take them 
all. In the same way a woman and her sisters became the con- 
cubitants of all her husband’s brothers, and upon his death, she 
passed naturally to her eldest brother-in-law if he cared to take 
her. This does not imply polyandry or community among 
brothers, but rather what is known to anthropologists as Levi- 
rate,a woman’s marriage to her brother-in-law being contingent 
on her husband’s death. 

Hitherto we have dealt with persons sprung from the respec- 
tive marriages of a brother and sister, and have not touched 
upon the offspring respectively of two brothers or two sisters. 
These are tabu to one another, being as I have said, regarded as 
being as closely consanguineous as an actual brother and sister. 


A B brothers 
(f) 
g(f) = H (m) Concubitous. 


C and D being the offspring of two brothers are tabu. They 
marry respectively their concubitants, and their offspring G and 
H are concubitous. Thenceforward the concubitous and tabu 
relationships occur in alternate generations. It must not be 
understood, however, that in these remote occurrences the tabu 
relationships are always strongly tabu, or that the concubitous 
relationships always entail marriage. The fact is remembered, 
that is all. “They are veiganeni!” “But they are married !” 
“Yes, but their veiganeni-ship is remote.” (“Ia ka sa yawa 
nodrau veiganeni.”) 

It will be well at this point to examine the exact nature of 
the obligation existing between concubitants. It must not be 
understood from the use of the word “ obligatory ” that a woman 
who was concubitant with several males practised polyandry, or 
that in the days of polygamy a man necessarily received" into 
his harem all the females who stood in that relation to him. 
The relationship seems to carry with it propriety rather than 
obligation. Concubitants are born husband and wife, and the 
system assumes that no individual preference could hereafter 
destroy that relation; but the obligation does no more than 
limit the choice of a mate to one or other of the females who are 
concubitants with the man who desires to marry. It is thus 
true that in theory the field of choice is very large, for the con- 
cubitous relation might include third or even fifth cousins, but 
in practice the tendency is to marry the concubitant who is next 
in degree,—generally a first cousin—the daughter of a maternal 
uncle. A very good illustration of this occurred last year, among 
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the grandchildren of the late king Thakombau. The concubitant 
of his grand-daughter Andi Thakombau was Ratu Beni, chief of 
Naitasiri, but for various rascalities he had been deported to the 
island of Ono. Meanwhile her relations proposed an alliance 
with the powerful chief family of Rewa, and she was formally 
betrothed to the young chief Tui Sawau. But just before the 
marriage Ratu Beni was liberated, returned home, and at once 
laid claim to his concubitant. The claim was allowed by her 
relatives, the match broken off, and letters received a few 
weeks ago state that the relations between Bau and Rewa were 
so strained that the chiefs went in bodily fear of one another. 

I have always been assured by the natives that the practice of 
concubitancy has greatly decreased since the introduction of 
Christianity and settled government. From the fact that 30 per 
cent. still marry their concubitants it may be guessed how 
universal the custom must formerly have been. Now that free 
communication exists between the islands, and men have a far 
larger field of election they are said to choose rather not 
to marry their concubitants. Ratu Marika explained this by 
saying “One has no zest for one’s davola. She is too near. 
When you hear man and wife quarrelling, one says‘ What else ? 
Are they not veidavolani?’” The result is curious. They do 
not marry as they did formerly, but they commit adultery 
either before or after marriage. No sooner is a girl married 
than her concubitant comes and claims her, and so strong is 
custom that she seldom repulses him. It is said that about 50 
per cent. of the adultery cases brought before the criminal courts 
of the colony are offences between concubitants, but a number 
never come before the courts because the husband does not 
choose to prosecute. There are but few prosecutions for forni- 
eation between concubitants, because the complainants, the 
parents of the girl, do not feel themselves to be aggrieved. 


Veitavaleni. 


It will probably have occurred to you that there must be some 
peculiarity in the relations between males, who would if they 
were male and female be concubitants. This relationship is 
called veitavaleni. To break through for once our rule of not 
using European terms, I may at once say, that veitavaleni must 
of necessity mean both cousin and brother-in-law, and the reason 
is sufficiently obvious. Your tavale is a brother of the woman to 
whom you were born married ; ergo, your brother-in-law. The 
fact that you do not marry her makes no difference. She is 
your natural wife, and he is your natural brother-in-law. 
Even if your tavale has no sister, he is stili your brother-in-law, 
because, potentially, a sister might be born to him, who would be 
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your wife. At this point I thought that I had found an in- 
consistency in the logic of the system. As the children of 
veidavolani (concubitants) are tabu, I supposed, naturally, that 
the children of veitavaleni would be tabu also; but I found 
to my surprise that this was not so. Their children became 
veidavolani (concubitants). It seemed illogical, but I supposed 
that it was done as a compensation. The parents could not 
marry because they were of the same sex, therefore to compensate 
the system for the loss of a concubitous marriage, their children 
were made to repair the accident by being concubitants. 

I pointed this out to Mr. Fison, and he, looking at the system 
purely from the point of view that the whole system was a 
development of group marriage, when the entire tribe was divided 
into two exogamous marrying classes, said that he saw no 
inconsistency at all. Weworked the problem out on paper, and 
discovered that, with the class marriage as a clue, this fact 
became perfectly consistent and logical— 


an X women = ie (m) be (f) = an X man 


De (m) = gt (f) m = 
H 


Let us suppose the population to be divided into two great 
classes X and O. Descent, in Fiji, follows the father, therefore 
the two veitavaleni D and E belong to opposite classes. DO 
marries an X woman. E X marriesanO woman. Their children 
obviously belong to opposite classes. They cannot therefore be 
tabu, and, through their relationship, they become concubitous. 
We thus stumbled upon an analogy that goes far to uphold the 
theory that concubitancy is merely a development of exogamous 
group marriage. 

Veidauveni.—Let us now consider the relations between 
females who would have been concubitants had they been of 
opposite sexes. They are called veidauveni, which according to 
our phraseology would mean cousin and sister-in-law, for in the 
concubitous system these terms are one and the samething. As 
in the case of the concubitants, the veidauveni is curiously 
stretched to cover the case of a man marrying a stranger woman 
unrelated tohim. She becomes veidauveni to his sister, as a 
logical deduction from the fiction that she is concubitant with 
him, and as the children of veidauveni must be concubitous, so 
her children and her sister-in-law’s children are concubitants. 

Gadina.—The system extends even to the earlier generations. 
The gadina means in our phraseology both mother-in-law and 
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uncle and father-in-law, for since your wife is the daughter of 
your mother’s brother, it is obvious that he must stand to you in 
both those relations. A man may marry a woman unrelated to 
him, yet his father-in-law becomes forthwith his uncle (gadina) 
for by the marriage he has constituted his wife concubitous with 
him, and this entails the fiction that her father was tabu to his 
mother (i.c., her brother), and therefore his uncle. 

Vugo.—Nephew, 1.e., son of a man’s sister or woman’s brother, 
also son-in-law or daughter-in-law, also used reciprocally. 

My mother’s brother is my vugo ; my sister’s son is my vugo ; 
my daughter’s husband is my vugo. Under our system there 
seems little akin between these three relationships, but in the 
Fijian system they are one and the same. 


Dx (m) = ¢, 0 (f) sister of E, o = fx (f) 


Concubitants. 


A’s mother’s brother, A’s vugo, has a daughter B, who is 
concubitous with A. Whether she marries him or not, he was 
born her husband, and he is therefore her father’s vugo, son-in- 
law and nephew. It is to be remembered that marriage is never 
permitted between relations of different generations. Under no 
circumstances must veivugoni marry, though under the rules 
of exogamous marrying classes they would unless specially for- 
bidden, have been permitted to marry. In the above table, 
A being an X his mother’s brother is an O. On noaccount must 
the latter marry G, A’s sister, who is an X, but if A’s vugo has 
a daughter bO, the marriage between A and b at once becomes 
obligatory. Here is to be found the reason for the curious custom 
of avoidance of the mother-in-law among the Australians and 
other tribes. Many theories have been advanced for this, but 
with the exception of Mr. Fison, I believe that no one has pro- 
pounded the true explanation. It is that in uterine descent a 
man’s mother-in-law belongs to the class from which he must take 
his wife. But she being of a different generation is tabu to him; 
hence he must avoid her absolutely lest he be tempted by her 
charms to break through the law of the system. 

This marriage system is practised generally throughout the 
Fiji Islands, with the following exceptions and modifications :— 

In the province of Namosi the descendants of two brothers 
or of two sisters are regarded as tabu throughout as many 
generations as their parentage can be remembered, and are 
strictly forbidden to intermarry. The children of concubitants 
who have neglected to intermarry do not, as in Bau, become 
tabu, but are made to repair their parents’ default by themselves 
becoming concnbitants. 
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In’ Lau, Cakaudrove, and the greater portion of Vanualevu, 
the offspring of a brother and sister respectively do not become 
concubitous until the second generation. In the first generation 
they are called tabu, but marriage is not actually prohibited. 
The children of two brothers or of two sisters are, as in Bau, 
strictly forbidden to intermarry. 

Inquiries we have made among the natives of Samoa, Futuna, 
Rotuma, Uea, and Malanta (Solomon Group), have satisfied us 
that the practice of concubitous marriage is unknown in those 
islands ; indeed in Samoa and Rotuma, not only is the marriage 
of cousins-german forbidden, but the descendants of a brother 
and sister respectively, who in Fiji would be expected to marry, 
are there regarded as being within the forbidden degrees as long 
as their common origin can be remembered. This rule is also 
recognised throughout the Gilbert Islands, with the exception of 
Apemama and Makin, and is there only violated by the high 
chiefs. In Tonga, it is true, a trace of the custom can be 
detected. The union of the grandchildren (and occasionally even 
of the childien) of a brother and a sister is there regarded as a 
fit and proper custom for the superior chiefs, but not for the 
common people. In Tonga, other things being equal, a sister’s 
cliildren rank above a brother’s and therefore the concubitous 
rights were vested in the sister’s grandchild, more especially if a 
female. Her parents might send for her male cousin to be her 
takaifala (lit. “bed-maker”) or consort. The practice was 
never, however, sufficiently general to be called a national 
custom. So startling a variation from the practice of the other 
Polynesian races may be accounted for by the suggestion that 
the chiefs, more autocratic in Tonga than elsewhere, having 
founded their authority upon the fiction of their descent from 
the gods, were driven to keep it by intermarriage among them- 
selves, lest in contaminating their blood by alliance with their 
subjects their divine rights should be impaired. A similar in- 
fringement of forbidden degrees by the chiefs has been noticed 
in Hawaii, where the chief of Mau’i was, for reasons of State, 
required to marry his half-sister. It is matter of common 
knowledge that for the same reason the Incas of Peru married 
their full sister, and that the Kings of Siam marry their half- 
sisters at the present day. 

Origin of the Custom.—I venture to offer here three possible 
explanations of the origin of this custom, leaving it to the 
acknowledged authorities upon the history of marriage to point 
out what in their opinion is the true explanation :— 

1. It may be a survival of an earlier custom of group- 
marriage and uterine descent such as is to be found in the 
Banks Islands, where the entire population is divided into two 
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groups which we will call X and O. A man of the X group 
must marry an O woman and vice versdé. The children, follow- 
ing the mother, are O’s and are, therefore, kin to their mother’s 
brother rather than to their own father. Their mother’s 
brother, an O, marries an X woman, whose children are X’s, 
and are potential wives to their first cousins: although in the 
Banks group the blood relationship is not lost sight of, and 
close marriages are looked upon as improper, whilst in Fiji such 
a union would be obligatory. The children of two brothers of 
the X group, following their mothers would be O’s, and there- 
fore forbidden to marry ; and so also would be the children of 
two sisters. Thus far the results of the two customs are the 
same; but in the Banks group consanguineous marriage is 
checked by public opinion which in Fiji favours such marriages. 
Group-marriage on precisely the same lines has been noticed in 
Western Equatorial Africa? and among the Tinné Indians in 
North West America.® 

In Fiji, agnatic has generally taken the place of uterine 
descent (although in some parts of Vanualevu traces of the 
custom still appear to linger), but the existing system of vasu, 
which gives a man extraordinary claims upon his maternal 
uncle, may be an indication that concubitous marriage is a 
survival of the more ancient custom. The vasu system is 
found to some extent among all peoples who trace descent 
through the mother. Tacitus, speaking of the ancient Germans, 
says that the tie between the maternal uncle and his nephew 
was a more sacred bond than the relation of father and son.‘ 

2. It is also possible that concubitous marriage is a relaxa- 
tion of the stricter prohibition in force amongst the Polynesians. 
The origin of these prohibitions may, perhaps, be found in some 
such occurrence as that described in the “Murdu” legend of 
Australia, quoted by Messrs. Fison and Howitt in “ Kamilaroi 
and Kurnai” :— 


“ After the Creation brothers and sisters and others of the closest 
kin intermarried promiscuously, until, the evil effects becoming 
manifest, a council of the chiefs was assembled to consider in what 
way they might be averted.” 


Some such crisis must have been reached in every group of 
} Thus, John X marries Mary O. They have two children, male O and 


female O oon, mother’s group). These marry female X and male X 
ather’s group). eir children would be X’s and O’s respectively, following 


(f: 
their mothers, and, if of opposite sex, could intermarry, although public 
_—— regards the union as improper in consequence of the near eh ae 
of the parents. 

? Du Chaillu, “ Trans. Ethn. Soc.,” N.S., vol. i, p. 321. 

* “Smithsonian Report,” 1866, p. 315. 

* “De Mor., Germ. xx,” quoted by Sir John Lubbock. 
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islands that was peopled by the immigration of a single family, 
and the natural solution in every case would have been to pro- 
hibit the marriage of both classes of cousins-german. But, 
little by little, the desire for alliances among chief families, for 
the restoration of the claims of vasu, and for the recovery of an 
equivalent of the tillage rights given in dowry, may have chafed 
against the prohibitions until these were su far relaxed as to 
allow the marriage of cousins in the degree most effective for 
promoting an interchange of property. For a similar reason 
Moses ordered the daughters of Zelophehad to marry men of 
their father’s tribe, in order that their property should not pass 
out of the tribe, and “ their inheritance remained in the tribe of 
the family of their father” (Numbers xxxvi, 12). 

3. A third solution may be found in the transition from 
uterine to agnatic descent, a change that came about gradually 
as social development prompted the sons to seize on the inheri- 
tance of their father to the exclusion of the nephew (vasu). 
With the admission of the father’s relationship to his son grew 
the idea that he was the life-giver and the mother the mere 
vehicle for the gestation of the child, and the child came to be 
regarded as related to his father instead of to his mother. 
Thus Orestes,’ arraigned for the murder of his mother, Clytem- 
nestra, asks the Erinyes why they did not punish Clytemnestra 
for slaying her husband Agamemnon; and, upon their answer 
that she was not kin to the man she slew, he founds the plea 
that by the same rule they cannot touch him, for he is not kin 
to his mother. The plea is admitted by the gods. By this rule, 
a man is not kin to his father’s sister's daughter, she being kin 
to her father only; but her affinity to him would render their 
marriage convenient as regards the family possessions. From 
long usage a sense of obligation would be evolved, and such 
cousins come to be regarded as concubitous. The children of 
sisters would be still within the forbidden degrees, for, although 
not kin through their mothers, their fathers, being presumably 
the concubitous cousins of their mothers, would be near kin. 

I incline to accept the first explanation—that the custom of 
orthogamy has been evolved from an earlier system of, grow 
marriage and uterine descent. I think that it dates from the 
remote period when there was indiscriminate intercourse 
between the members of two exogamous marrying classes, 
when it was impossible to say who was the actual father of the 

1 We find it stated by Dr. Codrington that there is a remarkable tendency 
throughout the islands of Melanesia towards the substitution of a man’s own 
children for his sister's children and others of his kin in succession to his 
property ; and this appears to begin where the property is the produce of the 
man’s own industry. 

2 Quoted by Sir John Lubbock, “ Origin of Civilisation.” 
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children born. Under such a system the reputed offspring of 
two brothers might in reality be the children of only one of 
them, and the children of two sisters might have a common 
father, and their union be incestuous. But the children of a 
brother and sister respectively could not possibly have a 
common parent, and their intercourse was therefore innocuous. 
For the same reason the children of concubitants who were not 
known to have cohabited were still held to be tabu to each 
other, for the male concubitant had a right of cohabitation over 
the female of which he might at any time have availed himself, 
and their offspring reputed to be by their other partners might 
in reality be half brother and sister without their knowledge. 

Though the Fijian system of relationships is closely allied to 
those of the Tamils in India, and the Two-mountain Iroquois, 
and the Wyandots in North America, none of these, so far as 
we have been able to ascertain, recognise the principle of 
concubitous cousinship. The custom must be regarded, we 
believe, as being one of limited range, evolved from marriage laws 
of far wider application. It undoubtedly exercises upon the 
Fijians a marked influence in promoting consanguineous 
marriages—an influence from which the other races in the 
Pacific are comparatively free if we except the inhabitants of 
the island of Tanna in the New Hebrides, and possibly of some 
other islands not yet systematically investigated. 

The Practice of Concubitancy—The fact of a race of men 
habitually marrying their first cousins promised to exhibit such 
remarkable features in vital statistics that we did not stop 
short at investigating the theory alone. We caused a census 
to be taken of twelve villages, not selected from one province, 
but chosen only for convenience of enumeration in the widely 
separated provinces of Rewa, Colo East, Serna, and Ba. I am 
indebted to Mr. James Stewart for the analysis of the returns 
which follows :— 


In the twelve villages there were 448 families. The couples 
forming the heads of these families have had born to them as 
children of the marriage 1317 children, an average of 2°94 to 
each marriage. But of these 1317 children only 679 remain 
alive, 638 being dead. The heads of these families therefore do 
not replace themselves by surviving children, for only 51:5 per 
cent survive, while 48°5 are lost. 


(1) We divided the married couples into four classes :—Con- 
cubitous relations who have married together. These 
we found to be on inquiry in nearly every case actual 
first cousins. They formed 29-7 per cent. of the total 
number of families. 
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(2) Relations other than concubitous cousins who have 
intermarried. Two-fifths of these are near relations, 
uncle and niece, and non-marriageable cousins- 
german, brother and sister according to the Fijian 
ideas. But the remaining three-fifths are more dis- 
tantly related than are the concubitants. These form 

12:3 per cent. of the total number of families. 

(3) Townspeople—natives of the same town, but not other- 
wise related—who have married together. These 
form 32:1 of the total number of families. 

(4) Natives of different towns, not being relations who have 

intermarried. These form 259 of the total number of 

families. 


Thus it will be.seen that the concubitant and other relations 
who have intermarried number over two-fifths of the people, 
while one-third of the married people have been brought up 
together in the same village, and only one-fourth, not being 
relatives have come from different towns. 

When we examined the relative fecundity of these divisions 
the result was not a little startling :-— 


133 concubitous couples have had 438 children, or 3°30 children per family. 
3°06 


55 families of relations ,, ,, 168 
144 families oftownspeople ,, ,, 390 ,, wae 
116 ili ti 

| ” » 321 ” ” 277 ” ” 


it will thus be seen that as regards fecundity, concubitous 
marriages are greatly superior to any of the other classes. 

But since fecundity does not necessarily mean vitality, the 
question is, how many of the children born to these respective 
divisions have survived ? and we find the unexpected result that 
whereas the other classes change places, the concubitants again 
show themselves to be superior. 


families of concubi- children, survive 
Of 133 { ass { } {our 


tants, there were . of whom 
Of 55 concubine rs | 7 96 { gong. 
or there. were 890 { of whom $222 “Ena” 278{ dena 


The concubitants with an average surviving family of 1°74 
show, therefore, not only a higher birthrate, but far the highest 
vitality of offspring. 

The relations other than concubitants show, it is true, the 
VOL. XXIV. 2D 
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highest fecundity next to the concubitants, but their rate of 
vitality is the lowest of the four classes, since more of their 
children have died than are now living. 

Second in point of vitality come the townspeople, but they 
are far behind the concubitants. 

From our preconceived ideas of the advantages of out- 
breeding we should expect to find that the offspring of natives 
of different villages would have shown, if not the highest 
fecundity, at least the highest vitality, for this is the class in 
which the parents are not related. On the contrary, we find 
that the families of these unrelated people are only third in 
point of vitality. 

In view of the unfavourable position which the “relations 
other than concubitants” hold in this analysis it is well to 
divide the group into two classes. Of the fifty-five families of 
“relations,” thirty-three are stated to be Kawa vata (i.e. of the 
same stock, but not necessarily of the same family or genera- 
tion). The remaining twenty-two families on the other hand 
consist of such unions (incestuous from the Fijian point of view) 
of veiganeni or veitacini, that is to say brother and sister, or 
cousins not concubitous; veivugoni, uncle and niece, or aunt 
and nephew ; veitamani, father and daughter, or paternal uncle 
and niece; and veiluveni or veitinani, maternal aunt and 
nephew or mother and son. Let us therefore for purposes of 
identification, divide the group into :—first, relations distant ; 
second, relations specified. 


Children of the Marriage. 


Relations (distant) ee 
Average per family .. 
Relations (specified) oe 
Average per family .. 


Total .. 


Average per family .. 


The fecundity of these distant relations thus appear to be 
much higher than that of the specified relations, and a little 
higher even than that of the concubitants—the highest of the 
four groups. The comparative figures are as follows :— 


- ‘amilies. 

Alive. | Dead. | Total. 

— | 33 | 49 61 110 

1-48 1°85 3°33 
22 23 35 58 

1-05 1°59 2-64 
| 72 96 168 

— 1°31 1°75 | 3-06 
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Average Family. 


Alive. 


Veidavolani .. 1°74 


Relations (distant) ee ee 1 “48 1 *85 3 33 


The vitality therefore is much less in the case of relations 
distant than among the children of the concubitants. 

The fecundity of the division “ relations specified,” is lower 
than that of any of the four groups, and the vitality of their 
progeny is greatly inferior to any of the other classes. 

For the last ten years the Fijians have been either stationary, 
slightly increasing, or decreasing, according to the prevalence 
of foreign epidemics, the balance being in favour always of 
decrease. The different figures show that no class of the 
population replaces itself by surviving children of the marriage. 
But the deficiency is made up by the children of former mar- 
riages, and illegitimate children, who form a large portion of the 
population, but whose case it was not necessary to consider for 
the purposes of this paper. But we find the startling fact that 
the class that most nearly succeeds in replacing itself is that of 
the concubitants, which, consisting of one hundred and thirty- 
three families or two hundred and sixty-six individuals have, 
out of a total number of children born to them of four hundred 
and thirty-eight, a surviving progeny of two hundred and 
thirty-two. If we add the surviving step-children of these 
individuals, their total surviving progeny becomes three 
hundred and seventeen, thus replacing the heads of existing 
families, and leaving fifty-one children towards replacing the 
parents of the step-children. In every respect the concubitants 
appear to be the most satisfactory marriage class. They 
amount to only 29°7 per cent. of the population, but they bear 
33°3 per cent. of the children born, and they rear 34:2 of the 
children reared ; and, including step-children, they rear 34°7 of 
the children who survive. 

It is not a little remarkable that the two extremes of vitality 
should occur in the two classes in which in-breeding prevails, 
The larger class of the concubitants (in which class also is 
found the highest fecundity) shows the highest vitality of the 
four groups. The smaller class, the relations other than 
concubitants, second in point of fecundity, discloses the lowest 
vitality, and yet the proportion of these marriages which would 
2D2 
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be regarded as incestuous by our system, is small. It is not to 
be forgotten, however, that in marriages which are regarded by 
the people as socially right and proper, more care may be 
bestowed upon the offspring both by the relations of the parents 
who nurse the mother and child, and by the parents themselves. 
By the same reasoning it is probable that the offspring of 
marriages regarded as incestuous are neglected by the relations 
of the parents, and, as a consequence, that less pride is taken 
in them by the parents themselves. 

It has not been found that concubitants marry either 
earlier or later in life than the members of the other classes, 
and it is to be remembered that concubitants are very often 
natives of different villages, which may tend to prevent the 
relations attending upon the mother in her confinement. One 
of our native witnesses assured us, moreover, that the union of 
concubitants was seldom a happy one. Quarrels between 
husband and wife would certainly outweigh any advantages in 
favour of childbearing which the social propriety or fitness 
might be held to create. But even supposing that the influences 
at work to make concubitancy so satisfactory a procreative 
element in the population are of a moral nature, the difference 
is so marked that there is a balance over to be accounted for 
by some other explanation. That they rear a larger proportion 
of their children may be partly or wholly due to the fact that 
their relationship to each other gives them a higher sense of 
responsibility, but that they bear more children capable of 
being reared argues a superior physical fitness for procreation. 
I am aware that the figures are far too small to allow of any 
generalisation from them, but at the same time, it is to be 
remembered that the inhabitants of these twelve villages 
represent a fair sample of the population, and also that we 
found the relative positions of the married classes to be gener- 
ally the same in each village taken individually. We have 
here a phenomenon probably unique in the whole range of 
anthropology—a people who for generations have married their 
first cousins and still continue to do so, and among whom the 
offspring of first cousins were not only more numerous but have 
greater vitality than the children of persons unrelated. Nay 
more, the children of concubitants—of first cousins whose 
parents were brother and sister—have immense advantages over 
the children of first cousins who are the offspring of two 
brothers or two sisters respectively. In no other part of the 
world does there exist so favourable material for investigating 
the phenomena of in-breeding among human beings. Is it 
possible that we have stumbled upon an important truth in our 
physical nature? Thrceughout Europe there is a widespread 
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prejudice against the union of first cousins, a prejudice that 
must have arisen from the observation of chance unions. 
Two French scientists, MM. Lagneau and Guéniot, have lately 
attempted to combat this prejudice that marriage of first cousins 
is in itself productive of evil in the offspring. By classifying 
the people of Batz, who, they affirm, are the offspring of 
generations of consanguineous marriages, they found the popu- 
lation to be comparatively free from the morbid characteristics 
usually attributed to consanguinity, and they traced the cases 
of scrofula and similar morbid taints back to its origin in the 
parents and grand-parents. From this they argued, that, if 
scrofulous or ricketty children are born of parents nearly 
related, it is due to the fact that hereditary taint of disease on 
one or both of them has not been diluted by marriage with a 
person unrelated to them. It isa pity that in their investiga- 
tions they did not trace the exact tie of consanguinity between 
the parents. It might then have been seen, whether in Europe 
as in Fiji, the union of the children respectively of a brother and 
sister is innocucus, while that of the children of two brothers 
or two sisters respectively produces evil effects upon the offspring. 

The point at issue therefore is this. Is the classificatory 
system of relationships after all more logical in an important 
respect that our own? Is there really a wide physical 
difference between the relationship of cousins who are offspring 
of a brother and sister respectively and that of cousins whose 
parents respectively were two brothers or two sisters? Ought 
marriage in the one case to be allowed or even encouraged, and 
in the other case as rigidly forbidden as if it were incestuous ? 
More complete and detailed statistics than it is possible to give 
within the limits of this paper are at the service of anyone who 
will attempt to answer these questions by going more deeply 
into the subject. 


JANUARY 8TH, 1895. 
Dr. J. G. Garson, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 


The presents which had been received were announced and 
thanks voted to their respective donors. 


Mr. ARTHUR MONTEFIORE exhibited a collection of specimens 
— by Mr. F. G. Jackson from the Samoyads of the Great 
dra. 
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The following papers were read :— 


“Notes on the Samoyads of the Great Tundra. Collected 
from the Journals of F. G. Jackson, Esq., F.R.G.S.” By ARTHUR 
Mon Esq., F.R.G.S. 


“The Bora, or Initiation Ceremonies of the Kamilaroi Tribe.” 
By R. H. Matuews, Esq. 


“ A Highly Ornate ‘Sword’ from the Coburg Peninsula, North 
Australia.” By R. ETHERIDGE, Junr., Esq. 


Notes on the SAMOYADS of the GREAT TUNDRA, collected from 
the journals of F. G. JAcKSON, F.R.G.S.; with some 
prefatory remarks by ARTHUR MONTEFIORE, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 

[PLATES XVIII, XIX, xx.] _ 

SINCE the days of Castrén, ethnologists have generally adopted 
his classification of the Mongoloid races of Northern Asia; and 
until some traveller equally skilled to observe, and laborious to. 
record, devotes himself to a study of those races as thorough as 
that made by Castrén, it may be well to leave undisturbed his 
main results and the nomenclature he has adopted. 

Following Castrén then, we find that he has applied the term 
Ural-Altaic to the five great groups of Mongoloid man in the 
north of the Old World, and that these groups consist of the 
Tungus, the True Mongols, the Turks, the Finns, and the 
Samoyads. To the Tungus belong the Mantshu, the Shapodghir, 
the Lamuts, applied to those Tungus who dwell on the shores 
of Okotsk (from /amw = the Sea), and the Chukchis. Under 
the name of the Mongols we have the Tatas, or eastern Mongols, 
the Kalmuks and the Buriats, all of whom have professed 

. Buddhism though still Shamanistic, and the Hazara. Under 
the Turks we find a great variety of races, of whom perhaps 
the chief are the Osmanlis, Yakuts, Turkomans, Nogaians, 

Kirghis and Kazaks. The Finnic group may itself be sub- 

divided into five branches, the Ugrian, Bulgarian, Permian, 

the true Finn ; and lastly, there is that fifth subdivision which 
is called by the Russians, Samoyedi, and with which I have now 
to do. 

Undoubtedly the Samoyedi, to adopt for a moment the 
Russian’ term, are of all these groups most nearly allied to the 
Finnic ; so nearly allied in fact, that when the time has arrived 
for a proper revision of Castrén’s labours, I apprehend we- 
shall find the Samoyads placed in the Finnic group, and the 
number of branches contained in the Ural-Altaic family thus 
reduced to four. 
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SAMOYAD TYPES. 


(From ‘‘ The Great Frozen Land.” Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 1895.) 
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SAMOYAD SKULLS. 
(Male Adults.) 


(From “ The Great Frozen Land.” Messr3. Macmillan & Co. 1895.) 
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The Panitsa or dress of the Samoyad woman. The pimmies or boots (with 
the distinctive cross-bar at the instep) are also shown. 


| Key to the pieces of coloured cloth inserted in the robe or attached as 
tags :— 


Red. 


Green. 


Purple. 
Black. 


Yellow. } 


| Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XX1V., Plate XX. 
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The chief races of the Samoyads, beginning in the south, and 
following them as they spread northward and westward to the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean, are as follows :—Soiots, Karagasses, 
Kamassintzi, Koibals, Tawgis, and Yuraks. Their geographical 
range still includes the region of their primitive home—the 
Altai Mountains; for on the northern slopes of this range we 
still find the Soiots in the neighbourhood of the Saiansk Hills ; 
the Karagasses still at the head waters of the Ob and the 
Yenisei ; the Kamassintzi yet on the steppes near the Kam and 
Mana rivers; and the Koibals lingering as a pitiable remnant 
to the southwest of Lake Baikal. Descending, however, the - 
waters of the Yenisei we meet with that small group which has 
presented some difficulty to ethnologists, and which may be 
called the Yeniseians; while in somewhat the same latitude on 
the banks of the Ob we find the Ugro-Ostiaks. But it is not 
until we reach the lower waters of these mighty rivers, until— 
in fact—we have passed beyond the region of trees, and entered 
on the wide Tundras of the Arctic shores that we encounter 
those two great branches of the Samoyads on which the interest 
of civilised man has chiefly turned. Here it is that we find the 
nomads who hold much the same relation to their environment 
in Northern Asia and Europe, as the Eskimo maintains in the 
Western Hemisphere. Here we have the great family of Tawgi 
and Yurak Samoyads, the former leading a nomadic life between 
the Yenisei and the Lena, and the latter oscillating between the 
Yenisei and the White Sea. Properly speaking, the Yuraks 
are a small tribe in the delta of the Yenisei, but their name 
has been applied to all those who have ranged westward to 

Through all these branches we find that their physical 
characteristics, moral attributes, ethical ideas, and even the arts 
and occupations of their daily life are more or less similar ; for 
while, as is natural, the environment of forest and the elevation 
of country determine and limit character, so we find the hill- 
men as closely allied to each other as in their turn are the forest 
men, and lastly, those inhabitants of the tundras whom we may 
call the swamp-men. The hillmen dwell in huts and live 
chiefly by trapping, though partly also by the help of their 
herds of kine. The forest men dwell in yourts, use dogs and 
horses for transport, and in the main live by fishing; and the 
swamp-men dwell in the chooms or tents essential to their 
nomadic life, and traverse the marshes of the tundra with the 
aid of the broad-footed reindeer, whose skin protects them 
om the climate and whose flesh yields them their chief 

Before passing to consider in some detail the characteristics 
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of the Samoyads, a word should be said about the tribes which 
dwell on the Ob and Yenisei, and interpose a barrier between 
the Northern and Southern Samoyads. I allude to those tribes 
which the Russians call Ostiaks. It was long since shown by 
Klaproth that the application of the name Ostiaks to those who 
dwell on the Yenisei is misleading, for they are not of the same’ 
race as those who dwell on the Ob. For while those who dwell 
on the Ob are connected with the Ugrians, and may therefore 
be conveniently termed Ugro-Ostiaks, those who live on the 
Yenisei are most nearly allied to the Tungus and the Yakuts 
who border them on the east. I have therefore followed 
Klaproth and adopted the term Yeniseians, which he was the 
first to give. Thus the Yeniseians are surrounded on the east 
by Ugrians, Turks and Tungus, and on the west by the Ugro- 
Ostiaks of the Ob, and consequently interpose a barrier, as I 
have said above, between those Samoyads who dwell to the 
north and those to the south of them. There is little doubt, as 
Latham remarked (“ The Varieties of Man,” 1850, p. 266), that 
the Samoyad race was at one time continuous in its distribu- 
tion ; and it helps not a little to this assumption to remember 
that while the Samoyads and other “hyperborean” races are 
nations of a receding frontier, the Turks, Tungus, and Ugrians 
(in relation at any rate to the “hyperboreans ”), are nations of 
an encroaching frontier ; and the southern limit of the Yuraks, 
according to Latham and others, might be placed in the locality 
of Turokansk on the Yenisei and of Tomsk on the Ob; while 
the northern limit of the southern Samoyads has been placed 
near Krasnoiarsk on the Yenisei, and about the head waters of 
the Ob. 

It will be noticed at once that there are other systems of 
nomenclature applied to the Samoyads, and other divisions of 
the branch to which they belong. I have not space, however, 
to deal with these, but may mention in passing that the method 
adopted by Dr. Brinton in his “Races and Peoples” (New 
York ; 1890; p. 197, 214), is to be deprecated. For while 
classing the Samoyads with the Sibiric, as opposed to the 
Sinitic division of the Mongoloid race, he has added a group 
which he calls “ Arctic,” and in which he places ‘the Chukchis 
and Kamschatkans. Now, as the Tawgis and Yuraks dwell 
on areas within the Arctic circle, and under conditions 
essentially polar, the selection of the Chukchis and the 
Kamschatkans for the exclusive enjoyment of the term, is 
not merely illogical, but misleading And I think that 
Dr. Brinton, when he issues a new edition of his valuable 
work, will himself modify a classification which is far from 
doing justice to his shrewd judgment and great learning. 
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To return, however, to the Samoyad and, first, to deal with 
the history of his name. It will be within the recollection of 
anthropologists that a variety of opinions has been maintained 
for many years concerning the meaning of the word Samoyad, 
and I will endeavour if possible to show that the opinions 
arrived at long since, and their general acceptance in Russia 
are not correct. In the first place, the Russians got the name 
from the Zirians, an Ugrian race dwelling in the basin of the 
Pechora; but although references to the Samoyads are found in 
Russian chronicles as early as 1096, and mention is again made 
in the travels of Plan Carpin, a century and a half later, we 
find thatin the Russian chancellary the Samoyads were called 
at one time Sirogneszi. Now Samoyad was supposed to mean | 
“self eater,’ and hence a cannibal; but it is important to 
notice that Sirogneszi merely meant “eaters of raw meat,” 
which of course would include the cannibal, but not exclude 
the Samoyad as we know him to-day, the eater of uncooked 
flesh. Classical writers found in the Lithuanian Samogite the 
origin of the name, and German philologists discovered that the 
root Sam meant “self” and ged= “to eat.” It was a plausible 
derivation in those times, and was quickly accepted as a further 
proof of the barbarous character of the Samoyad, whom so 
recent a writer even as Mr. Charles L. Brace (“The Races of; 
the Old World,” 1863, p. 129) has described as “savage.” This 
derivation has been widely accepted, and although more than 
a generation ago it was shown to be unlikely, an explanation so 
graphic and, to the popular mind, so characteristic of a primi- 
tive race, riveted the attention and is still the vogue. I have 
said, however, that the language, and indeed all the attributes 
of the Samoyads are more nearly allied to the Finns than any 
other branch of the Ural-Altaic group ; and it will not therefore 
be cause for surprise if I show that it is in the Finnic 
language and its dialects that we may find the origin of the 
name, and a confirmation of the views held by the Samoyads 
themselves. Now, in the Finnic tongue Suomi or samé means 
a marsh or swamp; lad, lat, and laisat, mean “man” and 
“men,” and the Finns to this day reject the German synonym 
{by which they are known to us) for the Finnic term they give 
themselves. Same-lat means the Fen-man, and Same-adnam 
means the Fen country; and among those Lapps who dwell in 
localities not greatly dissimilar, we still find exactly the same 


’ Compare Reclus: “They (the Indians) do not know how to forgive the 
Esquimaux the crime of eating raw fish. Hence the Abenaki name, Eski 
Mantik, and the Aiibewa appellation Ayeskimeou—titles at first applied to the 
Labradorians, and gradually extended to the whole of the Hyperborean tribes.” 
{“ Primitive Folk,” p. 9.) 
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name for both country and people. So, too, with the Karelians, 
who call themselves somae-maies, people of the swamp. The 
word “Samoyad,” then, would have precisely the same meaning 
—the Swamp Men—and I think we find confirmation in this 
when we enquire of the Samoyad himself as to the meaning of 
the name bestowed upon him by the Zirians (who, being 
Ugrians, are naturally related to the Finns). For the Samoyad 

will repudiate with scorn the fact that he and his race have 

ever been habitual cannibals, but will explain it by saying in 

his simple way that it merely means “that we were born - 
_here,” or, as we should say, “are indigenons to the soil.” 

I am aware that my spelling of the word Samoyad is some- 
what of a new departure, and I may say at once that I do not 
accept responsibility for introducing it. I have simply followed 
the views of my friend Mr. Frederick G. Jackson, who in his 
work (“The Great Frozen Land,” London, 1895) has adopted 
this spelling on the grounds which have been set forth in the 
notes to that work. The following forms are familiar to 
readers of the earlier travels :—Samuter, Samoit, Samoed.. 
More recently Samoied, Samoyed, Samoyade, and Samoyede 
have been employed, and the last is perhaps that most 
generally adopted. When Mr. Jackson left England, he had 
this “Samoyede” in his mind, and its pronunciation was 
that to which he then adhered; but after living for some 
months with the people (who have practically adopted the 
name) he came to the conclusion that the pronunciation of 
the word, spelt phonetically, would be Sam-o-yad; and further, 
that in common use the ois so slurred that it might even be 
more correct to spell the word Sam-yad. As I have only had 
personal experience of a degenerate group of this race, and 
one much affected by contact with Russians, I am not entitled 
to speak ; but it is my opinion that the y as a vowel should 
be got rid of, and that we should in all these cases adhere to. 
the system of spelling as laid down in detail by the Royal 
Geographical Society, and only use y as a consonant. 

Before leaving the subject I should like to point out that 
the Samoyads still retain in their different tribes the names 
given them by other neighbours as well as, of course, those 
they bestow upon themselves. The Ugro-Ostiaks call them 
Yergan-yak; the Tungus, Dian-dal; the Voguls style them 
Yarran-kam; and the Zirians of to-day call them Yarang. 

~The northern Samoyads, of whom I am now speaking, style 
themselves either Hasovo or Nainek, both words meaning 
simply “men.” Of course, many parallel instances to this 
may be adduced; eg., the Inoits, who explain their name by 
_ Saying that it simply means “men.” 
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Coming to the language of the Samoyads, we find that we 
are more than ever indebted to the researches of Castrén for 
our facts, and even our theories ; and although I do not pretend 
to give here even a réswmé of his most valuable work, it will 
be seen that I have recognised and incorporated his more 
important conclusions. 

From the point of view then of language, the Finns and 
the Samoyads are practically the same race. So great indeed 
is the resemblance, that in these two tongues we alone find 
the highest development of the agylutinative process in the 
Ural-Altaic languages. As with growth, so with material ; 
and in root forms also they present the closest affinity, an 
affinity which can only be remotely traced to the remaining 
Altaic languages. The nature of the agglutination of the’ 
Finnic and Samoyad tongues is such that it differs little from 
the inflection peculiar to the Indo-Germanic group ; and thus 
Finnic and Samoyad form, as it were, a nexus between the 
Mongoloid and Aryan tongues. Taking language as a basis, 
Castrén has divided the Samoyads into three great branches— 
the Yuraks (whose name he connects with Ugria), the Tawgis, 
and the Yenisei Samoyads, whom he calls, but improperly, as 
I maintain, Ostiaks. All these dialects have one common 
feature—a distinct preference for weak sounds—a preference 
so decided that even the hard consonants are pronounced more 
softly than in Indo-Germanic languages. And it is to this 
innate preference that we may attribute the origin of the 
unusually large number of vowels, diphthongs, and triphthongs. 
Altogether, there are nine vowels in Samoyad, and thirty- 
three consonants; but no one dialect possesses them all. I 
may mention here that the aspirate 2 occurs in the Yurak 
and Yeniseian dialects, and is sounded on the whole like the 
English h, although in Yurak it often has the force of k. Thus. 
it is a closer transliteration to spell “ Habarova” without the 
K preceding the H, as the usual sound is more correctly indi- 
cated in English in that way. I may say here that this also 
applies to Russian, for it was my experience when travelling 
through the north of Russia that the term Khorosho ( = good) 
was far more frequently pronounced as if there were no &. 

There is a consonant which I must here notice, and it is that 
nasal “yn” which is common to all dialects, and the sign for 
which is borrowed from the Lapp alphabet. It has the force 
perhaps of ng, and it may be placed before every initial vowel, 
when it is usually represented thus “~.” Yurak, I may add, 
has neither 6} nor f, q nor a. 

[ subjoin the following classification of the Samoyad alphabet, 
which I have taken from Castrén :— 
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Voreels. 


Consonants. 


In Pawgi:— 
Vowels: a, e, 0, i, u, (u). P 
Consonants: k, g, j, % t, 4 6, m 


Passing from the letters to the parts of speech, we notice 
‘at. once that the nouns have much affinity with the verbs; 
that they do not possess gender, and are not defined by 
articles. Adverbs and post-positions are generally mere 
equivalents of nouns and verbs; and conjunctions have no 
separate existence, but are affixes to the words they modify, 
and become so much a part of them that they are inflected 
like nouns. Featherman in his “ Social History of the Races 
of Mankind” (vol. iv, p. 569), says, “The root word, signi- 
fying quality, and having therefore adjective value, partakes 
both of the nature of the noun and the verb. As attri- 
bute it has the meaning of a noun, as predicate it assumes 
the office of a verb, forming at the same time the copula; as 
‘sawa = it is good; tict = it is cold. A substantive may at the 
same time perform the function of a verb ; as barba = (it) is 
(a) master; jale = (it) is day.” As a matter of fact 
Featherman is merely quoting Castrén, who shows in some 
detail also that nouns may be both declined and conjugated 
although the conjugation does not extend beyond the indicative. 
Castrén points out that verbal suffixes are freely added to the 
nominative, and in other cases of the noun as niseam = I am a 
father ; niseams =I was a father ; niseywm =I became a father. 

In Samoyad the nouns have three numbers, singular, dual, 
and plural; but the dual is defective in some of the dialects, 
and is usually only perfect in the nominative case. Ordinarily, 
Samoyad nouns have seven cases ; the nominative, accusative, 
genitive, dative, ablative, locative, and prosecutive, while a few 
dialects even add the instructive and vocative. If referring to 
things, the locative would be used in place of the preposition 
“in” or “upon”; if to persons, in place of the prepositions 
“by” and “with.” Motion towards, or rather along a’ region 
is expressed by the prosecutive, and the instructive, when used 
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at all, designates the instrument. Flexion, by letters or 
syllables, indicates the number and case, and in the nominative 
we find the root word. Passing to adjectives, it may be stated 
that they are usually derivative, and although declined like 
nouns, the declension is defective. They are not compared in 
the usual sense of the word, but the comparative and superla- 
tive are sometimes expressed by using the ablative or 
prosecutive case, sometimes by using specific participles, and 
sometimes by adding a diminutive or augmentative, as the case 
may be. The numeral adjectives were, at one time, no more 
than seven, and we must therefore regard the later development 
of their numeral system with discrimination. The multiples of 
ten and the intermediates, of course, are formed merely by 
combination of simple numbers. Cardinal numeral adjectives, 
it may be added, are declined like nouns. The function of 
pronouns, I may mention here, is exercised by either an absolute 
pronoun or a personal affix. This personal affix we find 
usually in connection with nouns substantive ; particularly is 
this the case with regard to possessive pronouns, which we find 
forming personal affixes to nouns, verbs, and participles. The 
extent to which these affixes operate is remarkable, for they 
may indicate that the word to which they are joined is the 
subject of an action, or the object of a verb, that it includes. 
the predicate, or is in possession of an object. They may even 
have a reflexive force, and indicate that the person is both 
subject and object. To put it briefly, the Samoyad verb is 
derived from a root word, which may be called a verbal noun, 
but takes on numerous modifications by the addition of suffixes 
and particles. The moods are indicative, subjunctive, optative, 
imperative, precative, and infinite. The precative of course 
indicates the making of a request. Although there are three 
tenses, present, past, and future, any one of them frequently 
represents the others ; but the past and the future are indicated 
by signs. Ineed hardly add that no Samoyad literature, except 
that which is traditional, is in existence; but of course we must 
remember that Castrén and one or two other writers have 
attempted to reduce the language to some grammatical system. 
I now proceed to give a summary of Mr. Jackson’s notes on 
the Yurak Samoyads with whom he lived when traversing the 
island of Waigatz and the Great Tundra beyond the Pechora 
River. For further details I would refer the reader to his book 
(“The Great Frozen Land.” London: Macmillan and Co., 
1895), in which there will be found much interesting informa- 
tion concerning a race very little known to Englishmen. 
Meanwhile, the notes I now submit may be of interest to. 
anthropologists. 
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The Samoyad has the marked physical appearance of the 
Mongolian type. Thus we find that his head is wide and 
depressed ; his face is broad and short; the angle of the fore- 
head is often considerable ; the brows arched and slight ; the nose 
in profile flat but straight ; the mouth only slightly prominent ; 
the lips everted and thick ; the teeth white ; the eyelids full; and 
the small black eyes oblique and wide apart. The general 
profile view is flat, and the cheek bones conspicuous, though less 
,8o than in the case of other Mongolian races. The colour of 
‘the skin (taking the scale in “ Anthropological Notes and 
Queries ” as a guide) is yellowish-brown ; although in childhood, 
youth, and early manhood reddish-brown cheeks are frequently 
met with. On the head the hair, which is jet-black, is 
luxuriant, straight, and coarse ; but the cheek is nearly bare, the 
moustache but slight, and the beard which commonly hangs 
from the chin, rarely exceeds 3 inches in length. 


~ Mr. Jackson measured, for the purpose of obtaining their 


height, twenty average male Samoyads, nine women and four 
children, and the results of these measurements I now append. 
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2 feet 104 inches. 
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ft. 
5 
5 
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5 


103 
Average 
Height 5 


The general characteristic of their physique is its sturdiness, 
for although they are usually spare of flesh, the Samoyads are 
broad shouldered, stoutly planned, with short strong legs and 
well developed arms. In proportion to the height the head is 
large, while the neck is short. They are very quick to see and 
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hear—the characteristic they share with the rest of the Ural- 
Altaic group ; swift to run, steady to hold, and with capacity to 
endure, they survive in a climate of great severity hy reason of 
their physical fitness. 

The women are much smaller than the men, although the 
disproportion is not so marked as in some other parts of the 
world. From our point of view of course they are ill-featured 
and unpleasant in appearance, but their features are often com- 
paratively delicate, and when young their round plump faces, 
well-blooded cheeks and red lips, constitute a standard of 
beauty which is appreciable. _ 

As to their moral character Mr. Jackson contends that while’ 
extremes may be found among them, as among all races, the 
"average character is good. For although they are actuated by 
no lofty motives, ethical ideas, hopes of future reward, or fears 
of a future punishment, they are affectionate, even-tempered, 
honest, and possess a certain pride of independence, which it 
would not be difficult to convert into a sense of self-respect. 
They work hard, and to beg they are ashamed ; hospitable to a 
degree, they are pre-eminently a sociable people. Naturally 
they do not possess the sentiment of a highly civilised and 
over-refined race, ¢g., they exhibit no great affection for the 
deer who serve them so well, and their sorrow for the loss of a 
good driving deer seems to be calied out on purely pecuniary 
grounds, and not from any sense of affection due to association. , 
Men and women alike slaughter the deer in a rough and ready 
way, but without any more cruelty than probably obtains in our 
own slaughter-houses. As is the case with us, the Yuraks 
number among themselves men who are vicious and men whoare - 
virtuous ; the idle as well as the industrious, the active as well 
as the inert; but Mr. Jackson specially mentions that he found 
many of them—indeed, the greater number of them—useful 
members of their society, and, although indescribably filthy, 
honest, cheery, capable compagnons de voyage; and in one of 
them he specially mentions that he found united most of the 
‘qualities of the man whom all civilisation respects—a man who 
was honest, sober, industrious and polite; who was a good 
husband and a good father ; who cared for his person, and was 
neat in his clothing ; who took care of his deer and his dogs, 
and kept them in good condition. This being so, we may 
assume that the Samoyad is capable of exhibiting those virtues 
which most of us like to claim for ourselves. ss 

The religion of the Samoyads is now-a-days that of their’ 
masters, the Greek church, but it is merely skin-deep—the 
fashionable and the proper one to profess. Lying below this, 
however, there remains the old faith which undoubtedly was 
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reared on the basis of nature worship, and from my point of 
view the most reasonable form a purely savage race can 
contrive for itself. The primitive Samoyad looked up into the- 
sky, and there he saw the sun and the stars, the rainbow, and 
the lightning. He recognised that they were far beyond his 
understanding, and endowed with power inconceivably greater: 
than any he possessed. Does it not speak well for that simple 
child of the Tundra that at sunrise and at sunset he invoked 
the sun as a manifestation of his god; that he should regard 
the rainbow as the coloured border of the divine robe; that 
the whole wide arch of the sky should represent the immensity 
of the divine being; that the millions of twinkling stars should 
personify that being’s knowledge and power of perception of 
what transpires on earth? The great god Nwm lived, and still 
lives, according to the deep-rooted belief of the Samoyads, in 
the air; and the thunder and lightning, the rain and the snow, 
the wind and the storm are his direct expressions. It is 
true that the primitive Nwm was somewhat impersonal, for 
although his attributes were benevolent, his attitude to man’s 
lot was neutral. Far removed from the diminutive nomads who 
wandered across the frozen plain, Num seldom (if ever) 
interfered to prevent catastrophe or accomplish their well- 
being; and in the provident actions and over-seeing which 
some of the Samoyads now ascribe to him, we can clearly 
enough trace the influence of the missionary and the suggestion 
Lof the Christian faith. When all is well with the Samoyad he 
belongs to the Russian Church, but the moment misfortune 
overtakes him he resorts to his old god and some of the ancient 
. practices of the Shamanistic priest ; he produces from his little 
household bag or box “ Chaddi,” though there hangs at the same 
time round his neck the distinctive cross of the Russian Church. 
' But in earlier times there was a general, and at present there 
is still a partial recognition of certain natural and artificial 
objects as impersonating divinity. A curiously twisted tree, a 
stone with an uncommon shape would receive, and in some 
quarters still receives, not only veneration but actual ceremonial 
worship. These fetishes, if one may so use the term, once 
accepted, occurred in various other forms; for example, they 
were and still are made of snow and even earth; and 
further, since the fetish gods are too large for transport, 
miniature models of wood are carried about, and known as 
_Chaddi. Thus Mr. Jackson describes a Chaddi (used by the 
Samoyads with whom he travelled round Waigatz) as a piece of 
stick with the bill of a duck lashed to the top of it to serve for 
a head, and wrapped up in a bit of rag, itself secured round the 
waist by a thong. Opposed to this would be the Bolvan, or 
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god, a representation of which he found on Bolvanski Noss, an 
upright stake of wood 12 feet high. These Chaddi or house- 
hold gods are no longer carried on a special sledge in a box 
which we may regard as a shrine, because the Russian traders 
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CHADDI (3 nat. size). CHADDI (} nat. size). 


(From ‘‘The Great Frozen Land.” Messre. Macmillan and Co. 1895.) 


with whom the Samoyad now comes in contact are zealous 

proselytisers, and would immediately visit any exhibition of 

idolatry in a rough and ready manner. Nevertheless there 

can be little doubt that Mr. Jackson is right in maintaining 

that they still perform in secret acts of propitiation to the great 

god Num, and repose more confidence in that little bundled-up 

stick of a Chaddi than in the Christian cross, which many wear , 
ostentatiously round the neck. 

No notice of the Samoyads, however brief, would be complete 
without reference to their so-called “ sacrificial piles.” These 
are to be found at certain intervals along the coast between the 
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Pechora and the Yenesei, but the Island of Waigatz—the Holy 
Island of the Samoyad—contains a number of piles, and these 
the most sacred. Onthe peninsula of Yalmal, too, sacrificial 
piles have been found. Mr. Jackson met with several on the 
south, west, and north coasts of Waigatz, and with one in the 
interior. They vary but slightly in character, and are uniformly 
rude heaps of sticks, antlers, and bones. They are erected on 
some slight natural eminence, and this is often further empha- 
sized by a rough layer or platform of stones and driftwood. On 
this eminence there usually are placed, without any attempt at 
arrangement, the bones of bear and deer; particularly the 
skulls and marrow-bones. The skulls of the deer have their 
antlers attached, and so many of these are usually found that 
the bones form a close bristling circular palisade. Among this 
mass of bones, many odds and ends occur—chiefly broken 
vessels and instruments of metal. From the midst of all this 
there rise a number of sticks and poles—some being less than a 
foot and others as long as 6 feet. They are stuck firmly in 
the ground, and at and near their summits are roughly cut to 
resemble the features of the human face. There may be a 
dozen of such “gods,” and there may be as many as fifty or 
sixty. A goodly proportion will hold aloft the skulls of bears 
and deer; the coronal of the skull being in each case pierced 
with a roughly square hole to admit the “bolvan.” Although 
these piles are often surrounded by driftwood no Samoyad will 
venture to takea single piece, however much he may need 
firewood. At these piles the Samoyad was wont, and Mr. 
Jackson believes is still occasionally addicted to sacrificing 
deer; and on these occasions the blood of the sacrifice is 
smeared on the slits which represent the mouths of the gods. 
It may also be noted that the carcases of the sacrificed deer are 
never eaten, but left to decompose (or be consumed by beasts 
and birds of prey) on the site of the sacrifice. 

The home of the Samoyad is the choom, and it may be noted 
in passing, how widespread is this form of dwelling. From 
the Chukchis in the far east ; among the Samoyads from the 
Lena Valley to Mezén ; among the Lapps from the White Sea 
to the Lofoten Islands, and right across the whole continent 
of North America, both north and south of the Arctic Circle, we 
find the same rude tent, covered in the summer with birch 
bark, and in the winter with skins. It is true of course that in 
some localities the form is more highly developed than in 
others ; that in some localities it seems but a mere survival of 
the original. Just as the choom of the well-to-do Samoyad 
may be taken as a sample of the highest development, so the 
rude summer falta of the Lapp may be cited for its lowest. 
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There is reason for both. The Samoyad knows no other home, 
and seeks no other protection from the climatic extremities to 
which he is subjected; the Lapp, on the other hand, dwells 
during the winter time in huts, and only needs his tent during 
the short but hot summer of the north. The choom of the 
Samoyad consists as to its framework of about twenty poles of 
varying thickness, and some 16 feet long. They are first 
of all lashed together near the top, and then hoisted and opened 
out. Over these poles in the summer are lashed strips of birch 
bark, softened by being boiled, about 18 inches wide, and 
sewn together with stout sinew threads; and in the winter the 
skins of reindeer, foxes, and even sometimes, but rarely now, of 
bear, are put in the place of the bark. Those Samoyads who 
are most in contact with the Russian traders, as for example 
those of Mezén and the Malaia Tundra, have learned long since 
to know the value of the bear-skin, and as Mr. Jackson tells us, 
are sufficiently alive to the income derivable from the deer-skins, 
as not to hang upon their chooms the fine skins that may be 
seen in the Great Tundra, and in the valley of the Ob and 
Yenisei ; and yet even there he records noticing many old worn- 
out articles of skin clothing put together as a sort of patch- 
work to take the place of perfect skins. The inside of the tent 
is also hung—in cold weather at any rate—with additional furs ; 
and skins of the deer form the only flooring, the only beds 
that can be seen. A good choom undoubtedly protects the 
traveller from the cold and from the piercing winds that sweep 
across the tundra; but this merit is only attainable by making 
it a very heavy article for transport. Thus, while on the one 
hand it possesses merits which every Arctic explorer would 
know how to value, it derives from those very merits a 
disadvantage which places it quite out of the question as a 
marching tent. Mr. Jackson has, however, been able to adapt 
one or two of its features to the travelling tents he has taken 
with him on his expedition, ¢.g., the reindeer skins for floors 
and inside hangings. 

For about 18 inches from the top, the poles protrude from the 
choom uncovered by skins, and this omission provides the 
chimney and an escape for the fumes of the blubber fires. Ata 
height about 3 feet from the ground a light pole stretches 
across the choom lashed at either end to one of the vertical 
poles; from this cross-bar there hangs a long hook, and on this 
hook the cooking-pot. Thus the pot can be dragged at will 
across the choom and each inmate in turn help himself to food. 

The dress of the Samoyad, of which numerous illustrations 
appear in Mr. Jackson’s book, is exceedingly interesting. 
Common experience in the Arctic regions has proved that there 
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is no fur so well suited to withstand cold and resist wind as 
reindeer skin; and men, women, and children from the North 
Atlantic to the Behring Straits are clad by this useful animal. 
The male Samoyad wears a tunic with the hair inside, which is 
called the militza ; it only has an opening at the neck and at the 
hem; the rukavitza or mitts are themselves attached to the 
sleeve of the militza. It isan ample garment reaching below 
the knee, but in cold weather the Samoyad girds it up round his 
waist with a leathern girdle of an usually decorative character, 
and thus, leaving it baggy round the upper part of his body, 
secures to himself a layer of warm air which cannot readily 
escape. Of deer-skin, too, are his breeches, and deer-skin his 
boots or pimmies. These pimmies are very deftly worked 
boots, with—for better protection from the wet—seal-skin soles, 
and are built up with long strips of brown deer-skin, with 
narrow insertions of white deer-skin for ornamental effect. 
Just below the knee in the pimmies for men, and just above the 
instep in those for women, two or three cross bars of brown and 
white deer-skin, with a piping of red or green cloth, are inserted. 
The boot, which reaches at least to the knee, is as useful as it 
is handsome, as light as it is effectually protective. Undoubtedly 
it is the best form of Arctic boot that we know. I should add 
that when the weather is exceptionally severe, the Samoyad puts 
over his militza a sovik, which is a looser and larger tunic, built 
up on the same plan as the militza ; but it is not girded, no ruk- 
avitza are attached to the sleeves, and the hair is outside. 
Moreover, it has a hood of great capacity attached to the collar. 
Under these circumstances, too, the Samoyad thrusts his legs 
into lieupthiew or stockings made of the skin of fawns. The 
belt to which I have referred above is usually studded with 
brass nails, and clasped with large brass buckles of quaint and 
various design. From the belt there hangs attached by a brass 


SAMOYAD KNIFE (3 nat. size). 
(From ‘‘ The Great Frozen Land.” Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 1895.) 


chain the sheath knife of the Samoyad. This knife is usually 
made from an old file and kept with a keen edge ; the handle is 
decorated with tin which has been poured in a molten state into 
patterns incised on wood. The sheath is variously made of 
leather, bone, and walrus ivory. From this belt also depend the 
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calculating stick’ of the Samoyad, as well as such articles of use 
as his snuff-box, and articles of “virtue,” if I may use the 
expression, as his charms, usually represented by a bear's tooth. 


CALCULATING STICKS (3 nat. size). 
(From ‘‘ The Great Frozen Land.” Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 1895.) 


The panitza or tunic of the women differs from that of the 
man in being open in front from neck to hem, and being made 
up entirely of strips of reindeer skin, cut in various patterns on 
a systematic plan, and in having two, and even three flounces of 
dog-skin round the lower part of the robe. Pieces of coloured 
cloth are inserted in a highly effective manner, and tabs of the 
same material depend from the shoulders. The bonnet of the 
Samoyad woman is a thick fur hood with a deep flounce, and 


_ I may quote froma note in Mr. Jackson’s “Great Frozen Land” some 
remarks with reference to the calculating sticks which Dr. George Harley, 
F.R.S., had been good enough to contribute :— 

“First. All the primitive tribes of Northern Europe used wood, bone, and 
stone to write and cipher upon. The remnant of the practice is still to be seen 
in the notching of the tally-sticks used at the present day by our Scotch fisher- 
folk in counting their fish when selling them. 

“Second. Du Chaillu, in his “ Viking Age,” tells how the ancient Norseman 
wrote upon staves and whalebone, and how they tied hair to their letters of 
communication—just, strange to say, as the aboriginal Australians doto-day. I 
have some Australian ‘talking-sticks’ with hair tied on the end of them, 
. that the recipient of the letter might the more easily know who sent it to 

im. 

“Third. Stranger still is the fact that the writing on two of my native 
Australian ‘ stick-letters’ is identical with old Irish Ogam writing. 

“Fourth. The Australians, like the Norsemen, write also on bones as well as 
wood. Miss Fenwick of Leeds, from whom I got some of my talking-sticks, 
showed me a bone—the fibula of a kangaroo—with Ogam characters on it. 
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from the flounce there hangs round discs of metal, brass buttons, 
and other odds and ends of ornament so various, that on one 
bonnet we may see metal objects so dissimilar as a hollow 
spherical bell, and the lock of an old musket. 

While the men let their fairly luxurious hair look after itself, 
the women twist it up into two pigtails, and lengthen them with 
plaits of twine and string, just as the Chinese do with their 
pig-tail ; and, further, they adorn these tails with metal articles 
similar to those they attach to the bonnet. They are, in fact, 
very fond of metal ornaments, and brass crescent-shaped plates 
are often attached to their clothing, while rings of the same 
metal—or of copper—encircle their legs. 

The children of the Samoyads are dressed precisely as their 
parents, sex for sex, and the babies are lashed with stout hide 
into little primitive cradles or rude boxes, undoubtedly the 
original type of the Lapp cradle, and possibly of that of the 
Indian papoose. Of games they have but few, but the children 
play with bows and arrows, and drag about tiny sledges, and in 
other ways ape their elders on a diminutive scale. 

The food of the Samoyad when he camps near the rivers is 
fish, and this he prefers in a highly odoriferous condition ; but 
the stock and staple of his diet is the deer’s flesh, and this he 
would rather eat raw than cooked. Mr. Jackson mentions 
seeing them devour raw deer’s flesh when there was plenty of 
cooked meat in the choom, and attributed this preference to the 
need for uncooked blood. As with the Eskimo, the Aleuts, and 
other hyperborean races, the Samoyad has a perfect passion for 
blood, and will open a vein of the deer and imbibe from the 
end a goodly draught, replacing the vein with some dexterity 
when satisfied. There must be something in this universal 
craving in the Arctic regions for the freshest of meat and for 
vitalising blood, and I attribute the immunity of both Eskimo 
and Samoyad from scurvy to their persistent use of this coarse but 
vitalising food. Of vegetables they know little and seek less, 
and the anzmic condition precedent to scurvy is successfully 
prevented by the blood and flesh diet. Bear’s meat too isa 
delicacy, but it is tabu to the women. Perhaps, however, the 
tit-bits of the Samoyad ewisine are the contents of the reindeer’s 

“Widely separated though the Australians are from Scandinavia, the 
combination of all these facts suggests the possibility of some form of inter- 
course having existed between them in early times. Just as I showed at the 
Bath Meeting of the British Association, a quarter of a century ago, that the 
natives of Guiana, in South America, had come from Borneo by their not only 
using the same peculiarly constructed poisoned spikes, but with a blow-tube 
made of identical fashion. For though men in different quarters of the globe 
may easily invent the same kind of instrument—be its nature what it may—no 


two men can invent a consecutive series of combinations, in an identical way, 
of anything whatever, so as to produce a precisely similar result.” 
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stomach, his brains, windpipe, gullet, lungs, liver, and testicles, 
and these are all preferred raw. Those who have come most in 
contact with the Russians have learned to make a rough sort of 
bread by kneading a dough of rye-flower, and, sticking the 
lump upon a stick, scorching it before the fire until it is partly 
baked. Occasionally, too, within the loaf a fish is placed 
Moreover, it should be added that during the short summer the 
geese which flock to the pools and swamps of the tundra provide 
a highly palatable food. One more article, and I have done 
with this particular point; while the antlers of the deer are 
“in the velvet,’ they are considered excellent eating and 
greedily devoured. 

Of the reindeer, and the sledge, and the dogs of the 
Samoyad, I will say nothing in this paper, as I fear its length 
is already too great; but I will now devote a short space to 
one or two of the ideas and customs more common among the 
Samoyads. 

First of all it may be mentioued that polygamy is not in 
disfavour, although it is very exceptional to find that a 
Samoyad supports more than two wives. A woman is bought from 
her parents, and the currency is reindeer, as many as a hundred 
deer being given occasionally for a Samoyad belle. Girls, in fact, 
are more or less valuable property, and the impecunious parent 
frequently sells his children at a very early age, in order that 
he may realise their value. If, however, the wife is unfaithful, 
or if within a year the husband nas any good ground for 
returning her to her home, the money he paid is given back to 
him. Moreover, he may commerce with his wife, for marriage 
is not considered a binding tie. It is not uncommon for a 
Samoyad to sell his wife to another for the consideration of a 
few teams of deer, and he sometimes barters her for a lady 
whose husband may be willing to accept the view that exchange 
is no robbery. 

There are match-makers, too, among the Samoyads, and 
marriages are usually brought about by these universal media. 
A young man fancies a girl, and he confides his feelings to the 
match-maker. This individual will obtain a good fox-skin, 
perhaps, from the lover, and will proceed to the choom of the 
girl’s father, and present him with the skin. Usually the father 
accepts the present with thanks, and in the next visit paid by 
the match-maker he will bring with him a stick with as many 
notches cut in it as the suitor proposes to give deer. Should 
the price be accepted, the stick is broken in twain, each party 
retaining one half. After this there is nothing left but the 
round of gluttonous enjoyment of raw flesh and bibulous dis- 
sipation in blood which accompanies their marriage festivities. 
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Certain modifications are introduced among the Yurak 
Samoyads ; for example, the match-maker is accompanied by 
the suitor in his visits, and cooked meat and even vodka enter 
into the articles of consumption. Moreover, while he is 
waiting for the final settlement of matters, the bridegroom in 
posse has to sit in his sledge outside the tent, while the reindeer 
he may have presented to his intended father-in-law is being 
feasted upon inside. The marriage broker, however, does not 
forget his client, and brings out to the bridegroom a sufficing 
portion. 

Woman has generally been considered unclean, and she may 
not eat of that sacred beast, the bear, and on certain occasions 
her very presence is considered to be of the nature of a 
misfortune, and can only be condoned for by fumigation with 
bear’s fat (Erman’s “ Reise,” i, p. 681). 

When a Samoyad dies, the corpse is treated with marked 
respect, although various precautions are taken to prevent the 
spirit of the dead returning to visit the living. For example, 
the dead body is not carried out of the choom through the 
usual opening, but under the skin or bark wall nearest to the 
spot where the body lay at the moment of death. So, too, a 
dead man is never mentioned by name for fear his spirit might 
hear it and wish to return. This feeling is carried to such an 
extent that the only service performed at the grave takes the 
form of a reassurance, addressed to the dead man, of the 
excellence of the country to which his spirit has gone, ending 
with the petition that he should not wish or attempt to follow 
his friends back to the camp. The corpse is usually dressed in 
the clothing worn by the deceased in his last illness, and is then 
wrapped up in birch bark or deer-skins, and securely fastened 
with strips of hide. With the well-to-do Samoyad, the body is 
placed in a roughly made box, but a shallow grave suffices the 
poor. The corpse is placed upon a sledge, and with another 
sledge bearing the possessions of the deceased, is driven to the 
place of burial. It is interesting to note that in grave or tomb 
the body lies on its left side facing the west, or north-west (the 
region of darkness), for the Samoyads fear that the light of the 
sun might possibly awaken the dead. With the body a lasso, 
cup, spoon, axe, knife, and even a gun, or at any rate a bow 
and arrows are deposited ; but if the corpse is that of a woman 
these weapons are not deposited—needles, deer sinews for 
thread, and a scraper for preparing hides being substituted. It 
should be noticed here that everything deposited is somewhat 
damaged, even the sledge and harray which are placed beside 
the grave. Various reasons have been given for this, but the 
most probable is to prevent the unscrupulous from stealing 
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them. Finally, the deer which draw the sledge on which the 
corpse was placed are themselves slain, but the Samoyads will 
not eat of the flesh. It is interesting to note—bearing in mind 
the practices of tribes far remote from the tundra—that if 
children die in winter, their bodies are securely wrapped up in 
their box-like cradles and hung from the branch of a tree. 
This of course refers to those Samoyads who live in winter 
within the limit of the tree-line. 

It will be noticed in the foregoing notes how many customs 
are similar to those of other races; but particularly would I 
emphasise the close connection existing between the habits 
and practices of the Samoyads and those of the Eskimo of 
Northern America. Less surprising of course are the parallels 
afforded by the Chukchis on the one hand, and the Lapps on the 
other; but the general similarity which obtains among all the 
races living within the Arctic areas of both the Old World and 
the New must forcibly impress every student ; and a field of 
inquiry of great fertility would be opened up by endeavouring 
to present a comparative study of all these races, and determin- 
ing if possible what may be due to racial connection, what to 
geographical environment, and what, perhaps, to coincidence.? 


I append a list of the words collected by Mr. Jackson from the 
Yuraks, and for the sake of comparison place Castrén’s equivalents 
as found among the Yuraks and Tawgis. It should, however, 
be noticed that no fewer than five different dialects have been 
observed among the Yuraks themselves. 


 Samoyad objects exhibited on the occasion of reading the foregoing Paper :— 


1. Reindeer-skin Militza (tunic), Sovik (over-tunic), pimmies (boots), and 
lieupthieuw (fawn-skin stockings). 
2. Model (made by a Samoyad) of a woman’s panitsa (robe). 
. A Samoyad doll fully dressed in national costume (female). 
. A tress of hair. 
. Two knives with sheaths (one of walrus ivory) and attachments to belt. 
. Snuffboxes (birch-bark and pine) and walrus ivory snuff spoon. 
- Powder and flask (walrus ivory and iron). 
. Calculating sticks. 
- Thread, made of reindeer sinews prepared by chewing. 
. An implement (hide scraper ?) chipped from thick glass. 
. A rosary (of hide).. 
- Chulkies (walrus ivory and wood harness-pulleys). 
Thirty photographs illustrative of the camp-life, oocupations, costumes, 
sledges and implements of the Samoyads were also exhibited. 
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YURAK VOCABULARY. 
Collected by F. G. Jackson. With Castrén’s equivalents in Yurak 


and Tawgi. 


Vocabulary: English, Russian, Yurak. 


English. Russian. Yurak (Jackson)/Yurak (Castrén) Tawgi (Castrén) 
Axe ¢ opor tubka.. tobakd. 
Bail ++ | hudo .. waywo waebty bol way. 
Beer me lvéd hibeda haetbidea jamada.- 
Black chorni yabsu paridie .| feanka. 
Blood kroff .. ..| voiad.. col hém .. kam. 
Book kniga.. .| pather 
Boots sapogt hortéu es héte faemu. 
Bottle ..| butg¢lka pia .. oe 
Box ..| yashtchik lobthé «+| labte.. ..| koare. 
Boy mdalchik [matchika] ..) ~ateky 
Bread kleb Mian col nan kiriba. 
Broken slamaal maili .. taharddm ( to | maru’am (inf. ) 
break) or 
-malsier 
(broken) 
Butter mas’o yurr ee ee pur pir. 
Buy kupeet -+| tumthon teamddu tamtdju’ama. 
Can (tin) lawatchi.. 
Cap shapka ++ | sohd .. sdwua or sauiva| samy. 
Claw kogut.. ..| hodda teab .. ..| tefa. 
Coffee kaffe.. conf . 
Cold holod 4iti, tict ..| 4asite. 
Cooking virete yod pirteu.. .| fadiema. 
Dark temna . | peshamé -| paebi.. . .| faemei’. 
Day dén .. ..| yallomur ++| jdlea .. jale. 
Dead umera -.| cohur.. hdlmer kudbua. 
Dog sobaka we ptva ee ee jandu,. . | bay. 
Drink peet .. garapi jabiedm (vd) bede’am (vb). 
Eat kiéshat ..| aberdais -| ~amau ~ amu'ama. 
Empty porosnia kerozhi taert .. .. | tareaga eitua. 
Evening ..| vécher bisharni pieusemboi fimti. 
Expensive..| dorogé zatchnerieu ..| miria.. 
Extinguish | powgoshat tuhopta habtgu kabta’ama. 
Face litso .. sea’ fora. 
Fat.. salo yurr .. jur Jer. 
Father otéts .. neeshout or 
nessea | nisea . | Jase. 

Fire .. | tu tur. 
Flour muka ..| deya .. jew .. 
Fog ¢tumdn -| sinw .. | SIMU. «| kakuy. 
Food ..| maha .| suroko ya ~awar, mite. .| ~ amsu. 
Foot nogad .. .| raroisat ~ae’.. oat. 
Forest ..| less «. -| plat .. .| puedara, pea. .| munku. 
Friend... |_préatil -| ytru .. oc} niruy. 
From mont .. nid, ndd nita, nata. 
Frost moréz ..| techt .. Aanea.. 
Girl ..| devitsa .| persepta pirtbtea kuobtuap, 
Give dat oo meinkantnut .. meidm muptu. 
Go.. | hodeet | haium jadam, ha- | meajendem. 

| jeadm 
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Yuraxk Vocanvtary: Russtan, YuRaK—continued. 


English Russian. |Yurak (Jackson)/Yurak (Castrén) Tawgi (Castrén) 
Go on poshdl haid .. hainadm kuanna'am. 
Good horosho suohor oo | sawe .. 
Good even- 

ing .| proshtchdité ..| [proshite] .. 

Good morn- 

ing ..| sdravstouité ..| toroa.. ee 
Grouse, 

hazel ..| rabchik ..| rabeen sinsieu 
Gun .| rujyd.. oo] tunt .. ..| tabidi. 
Half polavina ..| piali.. pealea ..| fealea. 
Hand. | rukad .. | wuda.. ~uda jute. 
Hasten ..| skdra.. .| mithurur ..| siertaja ..| timintim. 
Have you..| yaistli u vass| tistera oe 
He.. | puther puda.. sete. 
Headman starosta starsun 

(of village) 

Hill | Jord .. ..| haisada 
Holiday ..| prazdnik ..| hibidiali.. 
Hoof ..| kwopwita ..| tobd .. teab .. manua. 
Horse ..| léshad «| wnor .. | junna or 

tiobte’ 
How far ..| kak daloko ..| huptor wada . .| kuntagd. 
How many 

ormuch..| skolko ..| pshdn.. sean .. ..| kana’. 

I ya ee me oo may .. mannay. 
I wish ya hotchu ..| mein horitim..| haruadm  ,.| karbutum. 
Tce.. oo] ae ..| salabar oe 

yesli .. | mein merru .. 

.. ..| nezdordv nugurim  ..| hagoda ..| koitald. 
Tron gelézo.. ++| jésea .. ..| basa. 
Island -.| ostrof Orr ~ uai. 

Kill ubit .. ..| hardeish -.| hédan .| kuada’ama. 
Knife ndjik .. Ad, har .. «| tagai. 
Land .| zemlia yea jéa, ja mou, mamaru. 
Last postlaidni ..| ptidna thinayy bandw’bta. 
Lazy Lanewi leark.. oe naru’a, 
Leg | Noga .. 

Less | ménshé chinnu eata kumane. 
Little ..| mdlo.. chdnu.. -.| nudea sielaku. 
Long ee dolgo.. ee yt ee ee jamb ee oe kunta. 
Mad -.| sumasetsha ..| solakwa ‘a 

Make ..| delat .. .| miritch oo| miu... méan. 
Man chelavék nunetch menete -+| ~anasay. 
MayI__..| méjno.. +. | mein mrongu 

Meat goviddina ..| amsd.. ~amsa ~amsu. 
Moon masitch -| yerrt .. | jirg, jirt | 
Morning oe utro ee ku ee ee htwy oe . kiduatu. 
Mother ..| mat .. ..| nishia ..| nebea.. +. | name, 
Mouth rot ee yerrt ee ee nq ee dy. 
My.. | mot maan.. ee 

Name imia .. | MIM mim, nim nim. 
Near blizko.. | pait .. hahajt 

Never ..| nikégda  ..| shartné muon | hunahart _ .. 
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Yurax Vocasutary: Russtan, YuRAK—continued. 


English. Russian. Yurak (Jackson) Yurak (Castrén)/Tawgi (Castrén) 
New +. | ndvo .. ..| yathera ool 
Noon polden monthom ; 
Old ..| stdro.. pukodé 
Paddle lopdta shiwa., oo! 
Plenty ..| mnogo ..| uktior ee 
Presently ..| tot chas -| punataton tt] seabtamboi or | lakaxiei. 
Quick... | skoret ..| midtarra.. lakambos 
Rain dojd .. seroia.. | Meer, mér 
Red hrasny ..| narria | sdvo 
Reindeer ..| olen .. ..| thena oddi .. a Jabakua. 
River ..| rekd..  ..| ya, oryaha .. 
Road ..| dordga ..| nidda.. 
Rock -.| kamin pee “al 
Rope verofka ..| koroatka ..| fala. 
Salt sol ..| stare .. ee 
Sea.. moré -| yam .. 
Shallow ..| melko.. tura .. oe 
Shoot ..| stralet mearetch .. ode da’ 
Sing -| pet .. honnen it .. 
Sister .| sestrd.. ..| ndpkwoa ..| 
Sit down ..| saidite ondot.. tend 
Sledge ..| sanki.. .| pudn .. 
Steamer ..| parokhéd ..| tuonna kanta, 
Strong ..| Arépko moia .. a 
Thief VOr oe tetler.. ee i 
Tree ..| dérevo piia .. 
Understand P 

(1) pamujmayo ..| nandura—«. pamaddmbin 
Unnecessary} nenujni nithera 
Very good..| ladna.. midterra.., ndigeikia 
Walrus’ ..| morse.. tudché | 
Warm... | fepld .. yiba .. «| 
Whale kit .. ..| lubraka 
White ..! bélo .. surtika -| sear .. 
Why +-| ochago ..| onkachuka 
Winter zima . te ziru oe ee sira siru. 
Wind véter .. pashami oe “Ta 
Woman jenshtchina ..| hafina an 
Work .| rdbota ..| muzurish .. | muéjea 
Yesterday..| vcherd tie’, te’ | 
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The Bora, or INITIATION CEREMONIES of the KAMILAROI TRIBE. 
By R. H. Matuews, Licensed Surveyor, N.S.W. 


[PLATE XXI.] 


Wir the view of assisting in collecting and preserving 
authentic records of the manners and customs of a race who 
are now rapidly passing away, I have prepared the following 
account of a Bora which was held during the months of 
January, February, and March of the present year, 1894, 
near the small town of Gundabloui, in the parish of the 
same name, County of Finch, New South Wales. Gundabloui 
is on the Moonie River about 12 miles below where it is 
crossed by the Queensland boundary, and also about 12 miles 
above its confluence with the Barwan River. All the tribes 
who took part in these initiation ceremonies belonged to the 
Kamilaroi community, who occupy a large extent of territory 
in that part of the country. 

Mustering the Tribes.—During the last three months of the 
year 1891, a Bora was held on the Gnoura Gnoura Creek, 
about 3 miles north-westerly from Kunopia, a small township 
on the Boomi River, County of Benarba. Not long after the 
conclusion of this Bora, two of the head-men of the aboriginal 
tribes of that part of the country, who are known amongst 
the Europeans as “Billy Whiteman” and “ Morgan Billy,” 
arranged with the head-man of the tribes about Gundabloui, 
who is known as “Jack Bagot,” that a Bora should be held 
in the last named district, for the purpose of initiating a 
number of young men who could not attend the Kunopia Bora, 
and also to finally admit some of those who had been there 
initiated. 

The Kunopia head-men gave Jack Bagot three boomerangs, 
according to custom, as tokens of their concurrence, and in 
due course he visited all the neighbouring tribes for the pur- 
pose of consulting the several head-men about making the 
necessary arrangements in regard to the best time and place 
for holding the Bora. ‘These preliminary duties occupied him 
for a considerable time and on his return to Gundabloui a 
few months before last Christmas (1893), he despatched mes- 
sengers' to all the places he had recently visited, to inform 
the blacks that a Bora would be held at Gundabloui, and 


' These messengers were not required to be of the same class and 
totem as “ Jack Bagot,” the principal head-man who summoned the tribes to 
attend the ceremonies, but were selected according to their fitness to perform 
the work entrusted to them; and they were sent to the head-man of the 
different tribes, irrespective of class distinctions. 
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requiring them to assemble there at a certain time. Some of 
the messengers were men who had been initiated, and went 
on their mission alone; but two of the messengers were half- 
castes who had never been at a Bora, and in their cases each 
was accompanied by an old man until the first camp was 
reached, when the old man returned to the camp he had left. 
From there the messenger was similarly escorted by an old man 
to the next camp, when he also returned to his own tribe. In 
this manner these half-castes were conducted from camp to 
camp until their respective destinations were reached. The 
initiated messengers, as before stated, went from camp to camp 
without any convoy. 

The messengers went away separately, each having his own 
route, and before being despatched they were each provided 
with a kilt of Wallaby skin,‘ as an emblem of their mission, 
which they had to keep hung in front of them by means of a 
girdle tied round the waist ; and they were instructed to wear 
this badge all the time they were engaged in this duty. On 
the first evening of the arrival of one of these messengers at 
a camp, he would strip quite naked, paint himself with raddle 
and grease and appear with the kilt of Wallaby skin hanging 
in front as a covering. He then went through a ceremonial 
dance before the tribe, after which he delivered his message 
to the head-man. The same procedure was gone through at 
every camp visited by him until he reached his final desti- 
nation. It may be mentioned that the messengers sent out to 
muster the tribes were considered persons of some importance 
by the blacks whom they visited. When a messenger at 
length arrived at the last of the camps he had been directed 
to summon, he remained with the blacks there until they 
were ready to accompany him, when the return journey to 
the Bora ground was commenced, the assemblage being in- 
creased by a fresh contingent of natives at each of the places 
visited by the messenger on his way out. During the journey 
to the Bora ground, when the contingents camped at night, 
they sometimes had dances and songs at the camp fire. When 
this concourse neared the Bora camp, one of the chief men 
went ahead and informed those already assembled, of the 
near approach of the visitors, and stating the district they 
had come from. All the men in that camp were then mustered 
with their weapons of war in their hands, and on the new 
comers appearing in sight they were welcomed with volleys 
of joyous shouts. Then the messenger who had escorted them 

! Ridley says “the herald who summons the tribes to the Bora bears in his 


hand a boomerang, and a spear with a padamelon skin hanging upon it.”— 
“‘Kamilaroi and other Australian Languages,” p. 153. 
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thither, having now finished the task assigned him, was re- 
leased from further duty. The same course was followed on 
the arrival of each messenger with his contingent at the main 
camp. These arrivals generally took place about nightfall, 
and appeared to have been so arranged. When all the con- 
tingents had arrived, the head-men fixed the day on which 
the ceremonies should commence. 

The Camp.—The site selected for the general encampment 
was situated on some flat ground in an open forest about half- 
a-mile westerly from the town of Gundabloui. The camp 
was divided into three sections; the blacks who had come 
from Mogil Mogil, Collarendabri, and Walgett occupied one 
section ; those from Kunopia, Mungindi, and Welltown another ; 
those from the Moonie and St. George forming a third section. 
The people who thus went into sections by themselves all 
belonged to the same tribe; therefore the whole concourse 
assembled in this camp represented three distinct tribes all 
belonging to the same community, and each tribe occupied 
that side of the main camp which faced the direction of their 
own tauri, or country—the camp of the head-man who sum- 
moned the tribes being the initial point. Water for camp use 
was obtained from the Moonie River, about half-a-mile to the 
eastward of the camp. The blacks from the Moonie, St. 
George, and Welltown belonged to Queensland; those from 
Welltown and St. George had the farthest to travel to reach 
the Bora ground—the “distance being over 100 miles. The 
Narran and Namoi tribes had been invited to participate in 
the ceremonies, but did not attend. - 

The people of all ages, assembled to witness this Bora, 
numbered two hundred and three persons, comprising ninety- 
six men, fifty-eight women, and forty-nine children. This 
includes half-castes, the same privileges being accorded to 
them as to natives of full blood. The Aborigines’ Protection 
Board, on being informed that the Bora was to be held, 
authorised the issue of rations to the aged blacks and chil- 
dren; and on one oceasion, during very wet weather, a special 
issue of a hundred half rations was made to the able-bodied 
natives. Mr. J. L. Gwydir, manager of Mr. J. Tyson’s Gun- 
dabloui Station, close by, gave the blacks an allowance of 
beef, free of charge, in addition to the Government rations just 
mentioned. 

The Bora Ground.—It is the custom for that section of the 
community which calls the tribes together, to prepare the 


ground, and get everything ready for the arrival of the various 


contingents. The locality chosen for the performance of this 
rite is usually situated within the country of the head-man 
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who calls the assembly. While the messengers were away 
mustering the tribes who were invited to join in the cere- 
monies “Jack Bagot” and some of the other head-men, 
assisted by young fellows who had been to at least one Bora 
before, were employed preparing the ground, which was about 
half-a-mile westerly from the general encampment, on some 
level country, in a scrub of sandalwood and coolabah. It 
will therefore be observed that the Bora ground was in the 
opposite direction from the main camp to that in which the 
town of Gundabloui was situated. 

Two circles were formed on the ground, very much resembling 
the rings seen at a circus, only larger (Plate XXI, Fig. 1); these 
circles were cleared of all timber and grass, and carefully swept ; 
the surface of the ground within them was levelled, and 
slightly hollowed, so as to obtain sufficient loose earth to form 
the surrounding walls, which were about a foot high. The 
largest of these circles which was the one nearest to the general 
encampment was about 70 feet in diameter, most regular in 
shape, and in the centre stood a poie about 10 feet high with a 
bunch of emu’s feathers tied on top; in the western wall of this 
enclosure an opening about 5 feet in extent was left as an 
entrance. Around this circle on all sides except the opening 
mentioned, was a bush fence composed of a number of forks set 
in the ground, with the rails from one to the other, and against 
these rails bushes were laid. From the opening referred to, an 
ordinary uncleared bush track ran about S. 60° W. for about 23 
chains, connecting with another and smaller circle about 45 feet 
in diameter. The scrub around the latter circle was denser than 
at the other one, and it was, besides, farther from the camp and 
more secluded. This circle was not so perfect in shape as the 
other, and the walls were roughly made; there was, moreover, 
no opening left for the purpose of ingress or egress, as in the 
larger circle, but any one wishing to enter it had to step over 
the wall of loose earth. Near the centre of this circle were 
two saplings which had been taken out of the ground by the 
roots ; the branches were then cut level across, after which they 
were fixed in the ground with their roots upwards. These 
inverted saplings were for use as seats by the old men when 
instructing their novices. Although the surrounding country 
was quite level, one circle was not visible from the other, owing 
to the dense intervening scrub. 

On leaving the larger circle, and proceeding along the path- 
way, nothing was noticeable for about 140 yards, then, for a 
distance of about 320 yards, numerous devices and figures were 
carved in the turf, extending about 20 feet back from the track 
on either side.. In order to obtain a clean, even space on which 
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to work, the loose surface soil had been removed and piled into 

little heaps like ant hills, and the earth, cut out in carving the 
outlines of the figures, was disposed of in the same manner; 
every heap having a small stick “stuck upright,” in the top of it, 
which had a rather pleasing effect. 

The most interesting of these carvings in the soil was a grou 
of twelve persons, life size, with their heads in the direction of 
the smaller circle, and were on the south side of the pathway. 
(Plate XXI., Fig. 5.) All the figures were joined together, the 
hands and feet of one joining the hands and feet of others. 
These figures were formed by cutting a nick or groove in the 
ground along the outline of each. They represented the young 
men who were with Baiamai at his first camp. 

A large number of devices, somewhat similar in character to 
those seen on trees about Bora grounds were outlined by a groove 
in the soil about 2 inches deep, and from 2 to 3 inches wide, 
cut out with tomahawks and sharpened sticks. Three of the 
most representative of these are reproduced on Plate XXI., Figs. 6, 
7,8. There were about 40 of these designs cut in the ground 
in various places and at irregular intervals throughout the space 
of 320 yards before-mentioned. Each one had a separate 
pattern, and some were on one side of the path and some on 
the other; they are remarkable for their great number and 
variety. Some of the largest desigus were from 10 to 15 feet 
square, but others were much smaller. 

On the northern side of the path was a representation of a 
horse and parts of a vehicle, outlined by carving in the soil like 
the preceding; and near a stump which was naturally in that 
place was the eftigy of a black fellow composed of sticks and 
old clothes, like a scarecrow, having round his neck a string 
from which was suspended a crescent shaped piece of tin 
resembling the brass plate sometimes given by Europeans to 
aboriginal “kings.” The native artist who did this group said it 
was purely imaginary, and was meant as a humorous represen- 
tation of an old king going to the Bora, and having a break- 
down on the road. 

The foregoing comprise all the carvings cut in the soil, which 
I have distinguished from raised earthen figures formed on the 
surface of the ground, which I will next describe. 

About 230 yards from the smaller circle, about 6 feet from 
the southern side of the path, and at right angles to it, was the 
horizontal figure of a man 15 feet in length and otherwise 
built in proportion, composed of logs covered with earth, the 
height of the chest being 2} feet from the ground, and the 
feet pointing towards the track; this the blacks said repre- 


sented Baiamai, who presides over the ceremonies of the 
VOL. XXIV, 2F 
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Bora. On the opposite side of the path with the feet towards 
it, was a life-sized female figure which represented Baiamai’s 
female consort whom the blacks call Gunnanbeely. (Plate XXI.,’ 
Figs. 3 and 4.) They say that Baiamai created them and gave 
them the country and all that is in it for their use, after which 
he and Gunnanbeely went away. A short distance from these, 
on the north side of the track, the figure of a man and woman 
were formed on the ground in the same manner; they were 
lying together behind a tree, and were partly hidden. The 
blacks said these represented their original parents, whom they 
call Boobardy and Numbardy,—meaning father and mother 
respectively. 

On the northern side of the pathway was the life-sized figure 
of an emu formed with raised earth, with its head towards the 
smaller circle and a spear stuck in its body, the other end of 
the spear resting against a tree.! (Plate XXI., Fig. 16.) 

The figures of two snakes,? each 15 feet long, were formed 
of raised earth; they were lying beside each other, parallel to 
the track, and on the south side of it, with their heads in con- 
trary directions. (Plate XXI., Fig. 2.) These represent a large 
snake called by the natives “mungan,” and its flesh is pre- 
ferred to that of other snakes. 

The body of a bullock was formed by logs covered with 
earth, on one end of which was laid a dry skeleton of a 
bullock’s head, with the horns on it ; and a stick stuck in the 
other end for a tail. 

There was a mound of earth, 4 feet long representing a 
grave, on the north side of the pathway. On opening this, it 
contained some old clothes placed inside a sheet of bark, 
which was folded round them, and a cord tied outside of it to 
keep it from opening, showing the way natives are buried. 

On the south side of the track was a life-sized male figure 
cut out of bark, and placed on top of some raised earth about 
inches high, so as to resemble a man lying on the ground. 
On the other side of the path, opposite to this, was the figure 
of a female formed in the same way. These represented the 
men and women of the tribes. 

Not far from the track were three small gunyahs, made of 
bark, indicating the dwellings of the natives. Two of these 
were on the southern, and one on the northern side of the 
path. 

1 The figure of the emu on Bora grounds has been noticed by different writers. 
See “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.” vii., p. 225, Jb. viii., p. 452 and 456, and Henderson’s 
i" — on Colonies, New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land,” pp. 


? Henderson says that snakes were delineated on the Bora ground he visited 
near Wellington in 1832. 
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At intervals along the track, some being on one side, and 
some on the other, were sixteen bushes naturally growing there, 
containing representations of bird’s nests, in which were placed 
stones and prickly pears for eggs. Dispersed along the track 
in the same manner were half a dozen imitations of cater- 
pillars’ nests, made of about a quart of sand tied up in cloths 
like puddings, and hung on trees, the caterpillars' were repre- 
sented by small leaves of the prickly pear threaded on a 
string by means of a hole through one end of them, and the 
string tied round the tree. These nests, the natives say, repre- 
sent the gifts of Baiamai to them. 

A short distance from the image of Baiamai was the imita- 
tion of an eagle-hawk’s nest? in a tree, 20 feet from the ground. 
The blacks said there was an eagle-hawk’ s nest near Baiamai’s 
first home, and that he chased the eagle-hawk away. 

Not more than a dozen trees were carved, none being marked 
higher than a man could reach from the ground. The marks 
were cut through the bark, and into the wood of the trees. 
Five of the most representative of these are delineated in 
Plate XXI., Figs. 9 to 13. I may add that suitable trees for 
carving were scarce, the timber consisting chiefly of small 
scrub trees. 

On the northern side of the track, near the effigy of the old 
king, was the figure of an iguana, about 3 feet long, cut out of 
bark and fastened to a tree. (Plate XXI., Fig. 12.) 

A figure of the sun 2 feet in diameter, and one of the moon 
18 inches, were cut out of bark, and hung on trees; the sun 
veing at the eastern, and the moon at the western extremity 
of the symbolical representations I have been describing— 
perhaps to indicate the sources of illumination by day and 
night. (Plate XXI., Figs. 15 and 14.) 

Not far from the image of the sun were two male figures, 
cut out of bark, and fixed up against trees, one on each side of 
the pathway. One of these had his head ornamented with 
emu’s feathers, and the other held in his hand a hielaman, or 
native shield. These figures gave a visitor the impression 
that they were warriors who had been placed there to guard 
the entrance to the mystic sylvan temple beyond. The natives 
said these figures represented the two sons of Baiamai, Cob- 
barailbah and Byallaburra. 

On the track, about 40 yards from the figure of Baiamai, and 


! Representations of the cockchafer were shown on the Bora ground 
described by Henderson in the work quoted. 
* See Henderson’s remarks in his work before quoted in reference to an eagle’s 
eyrie observed on the Bora ground described by him in 1832. 
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about 270 yards from the smaller circle, was a big fire which 
was kept burning day and night, called “ Baiamai’s fire.” 

. From the time the Bora was commenced until the ground 
was abandoned, two of the old men kept guard over it day and 
night, they camped at Baiamai’s fire, and had dogs to give the 
alarm if any stranger approached. All the men of the tribes 
took their turn in watching the ground, and there were always 
two of them on this duty at the same time. 

One of the natives told my informant that the Bora ground 
represents Baiamai’s first camp,’ the people who were with him 
while there, and the gifts he presented them with; the figures 
on the ground and the marked trees are emblematical of the 
surroundings of such camp. They also state that Baiamai in- 
tended the larger circle for the recreation of the women and 
children ; this is why it is greater in extent than the other, 
which is only intended to accommodate a few. 

The Bora ground was ready for more than two months before 
all the mobs of blacks had mustered, and during this interval 
the head-men would go and sit around Baiamai’s fire and 
arrange matters of tribal concern, and discuss subjects in con- 
nection with the ceremonies which were shortly to take place. 
Sometimes these discussions would lead to warmth and un- 
pleasantness, but would always terminate amicably. A Bora 
had never been held on this ground before. 

Preliminary Ceremonies—When at length the last mob of 
natives had arrived, the ceremonies of the Bora commenced. 
Every forenoon the initiated blacks went to the Bora ground, 
and walked about looking at the carvings, and other imagery 
there displayed, spending some of their time talking about 
these things near Baiamai’s fire, the gins and novices remaining 
at the main camp. In the afternoon, the mothers of the 
novices, or their nearest female relatives? who had them in 
charge, painted them with red ochre and grease, after which 
they decorated their necks with beads and their hair with 
feathers. When the novices were thus ornamented, they 
marched in single file from the main camp to the larger circle, 
keeping their eyes fixed on the ground. The women who had 
charge of them—accompanied by the rest of the women in 
the camp, as well as the children—walked with the novices, 
watching that they did not raise their eyes from the ground. 
The mothers, or relatives who had charge of the boys, were 
naked to the waist and were painted with raddle and pipeclay. 

1 Ridley says “the ground on which the Bora is celebrated is Baiamai’s 

und.” “ Kamilaroi and other Australian Languages,”’ p. 141. 

2 When the mother of the novice is dead, or is unable to be present, it is usual 


for one of her sisters, own or tribal, who would therefore be the boy’s “ tribal” 
mother, to attend and discharge the mother’s duty. 
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On arrival at the large circle, the boys entered it through the 
opening previously described, and sat down on the raised 
border of the circle, their feet being within it. The Mogil 
Mogil, Collarendabri, and Walgett boys sat on the southern 
side of the entrance to the circle; the Mungindi, Kunopia, 
and Welltown boys sat in a similar manner on the opposite 
side of the entrance; and on the left of the last named the 
boys of the Moonie and St. George tribes took up their 
position in the same way ; the boys of the three tribes thus 
sitting in that part of the circle which faced their respective 
districts. As soon as the boys had sat down, the women and 
children also entered the circle, and commenced to dance, and 
sing and play, During all this time the boys were required to 
keep their eyes cast down. About sundown, the men, who 
had as before stated been at the Bora ground since the fore- 
noon, joined the assemblage at the larger circle, and took 
part in a short dance. After this, all hands, with the excep- 
tion of the two men before referred to left to guard the 
ground, went back to the main camp, the boys being escorted 
on the return march in the same manner as on their way out. 
This concluded the ceremonies for the day, and nothing more 
was done on the Bora ground till the following morning. 

At the main camp, during the early part of nearly every 
night, one of the masters of the ceremonies would go alone into 
the bush a short distance from the camp, and for about two 
hours would sound a wooden instrument which these blacks 
call murrawan, which is supposed to represent the voice of 
Durramoolan,! their native name for the evil spirit, who rules 
in the night. 

During the time the instrument referred to was being sounded 
in the adjacent forest, the men of the tribes would dance and 
yell, and make hideous noises; and all the gins would sing and 
beat time, those of each tribe singing their own peculiar song. 
The gins sat down in a line on one side of the camp fire, having 


' Howitt says :—‘‘ Daramulun was not everywhere thought to be a malevolent 
spirit, but he was dreaded as one who could severely punish the t 
committed against their tribal ordinances. He, it is said, institu the 
ceremonies of the initiation of youths; he made the original mudji, (bull- 
roarer) and the noise made by it is the voice of Daramulun.”—“ Journ. Anthrop. 
Inst.,” xiii., p. 192 and 446. 

Wyndham states, that among the blacks of the western parts of New 
England, the principal man who presided over the Bora personated the devil, 
and he made a most terrific noise witha bull-roarer. “Journ. Roy. Soc. N 8.W.,” 
xxiii, p. 38. 

anew says:—“ Among the Kamilaroi tribes about Bundarra, Turra- 
mulan is represented at the Bora by an old man learned in all the laws and 
traditions, rites and ceremonies, and assumes to be endowed with supernatural 
powers.” —“ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vii., p. 243. 
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on their laps a piece of thin, dry bark, with a cloth thrown over 
it, on which they beat time with both hands. Such of the old 
men who were too infirm to dance also beat time with two 
boomerangs, or time sticks, one in each hand. The dancers 
were on the other side of the fire, retiring into the darkness, or 
advancing to the light, as the sentiment seemed to require. 
The various contingents danced alternately, being in turn per- 
formers and audience. The uninitiated youths did not take 
part in these dances, but will be allowed to dance with the men 
at the next Bora they go to. These performances were gone 
through for the instruction as well as the amusement of the 
novices. 

Surrendering the boys to the head-men.—The preliminary 
ceremonies I have been describing were gone through from day 
to day, with slight variations, for upwards of three weeks. At 
the end of this time, one morning about sunrise, all the blacks 
—men, women, and children—assemble adjacent to the larger 
circle. All the males, including the novices, then stripped 
naked, and painted their bodies with red ochre and grease. The 
men then formed into a group and danced in front of the women 
and children. The mothers of those to be initiated, or their 
female relatives discharging the parental duty, stood in the front 
row of the women during this dance, and at its conclusion they 
commanded the novices to enter the circle, thus relinquishing 
their authority over them. Up to this time the women retained 
control of the youths, but now surrendered them to the head- 
men of the tribes. The youths then walked into the circle 
through the opening before described, the members of the three 
tribes keeping by themselves, thus forming three distinct sections 
within the ring. 

Each novice had a guardian assigned him by the head-men or 
masters of the ceremonies—this guardian being selected from 
among the initiated men of the class and totem with which the 
novice was, by the tribal laws, entitled to intermarry.' 

As soon as all the novices were inside the circle, the women 
and children were made to lie face downwards on the ground 
on the outside of the ring, on that side of it farthest from the 
pathway, and their heads were securely covered up with rugs 
and blankets, to prevent them from seeing what was to take 
place. Some of the old men were deputed to see that this 
formality was strictly carried out. When the gins and 


' Howitt says :—‘ The novice is taken from among the assembled women by 
the initiated men of that part of the community to which belong the women as 
regards whom he has inherited potential marital rights. The men who especially 
instruct him, and watch over him during the ceremonies, are the brothers,— 
own or tribal—of those women.” “ Trans. Aus. Assoc. Adv. Sc.,” iii, p. 345. 
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children were securely covered up, the guardians or sponsors 
entered the circle, and each caught his novice by the hand, and 
led him to a convenient place within it, and painted him with 
pipe-clay, those of each tribe using a distinguishing pattern. 
The guardians also adorned each of the youths with a kilt of 
wallaby skin,’ suspended in front by means of a girdle tied 
round the waist; and these badges must be kept by the recruits 
till they have passed through another Bora. Such of the adult 
males as were not engaged in the ceremonies also entered the 
circle if they chose, and stood with the people of their respective 
tribes. 

When the novices, who are called wommarois, were thus 
ornamented their guardians took them by the arm above the 
elbow, and led them towards the smaller circle, with their eyes 
tixed on the ground, care being taken that they did not look at 
any of the figures as they passed along the track. Each 
guardian and his novice walked abreast, one pair following the 
other, thus forming a file of two and two. Each guardian gave 
his boy instructions as to his duty while on the Bora ground. 
When the procession of novices started, the men who were 
present as spectators raised a shout. This shouting is kept up 
to cover the noise made by the departing guardians and their 
novices, the women not being supposed to know what has become 
of them.” 

As soon as the men and novices got out of sight of the larger 
circle, the women and children were permitted to rise from the 
prostrate position in which they had been placed and were 
escorted back to the iain camp by the old men left in charge of 
them. This was the last appearance of the women and children 
on the Bora ground. 

On reaching the smaller circle the wommarois were made to 
lie face downwards on the ground, with their heads resting on 
the raised earth forming the boundary of the circle, and their feet 
from it. They were allowed to vary this posture by resting on 
their knees and elbows, with their heads bent to the ground— 
when they got tired of one position they could adopt the other— 
and during : all this time they were forbidden to look up. 

There were amongst the assemblage a number of young men 
who had been to one Bora before, and attended this one for 
further instruction; these are called tuggabillas, and had no 
guardians, but walked unrestrained with the old men all over 
the Bora ground, and everything on it was fully explained to 
them, so that when they became old men they may be able to 


' Sometimes these kilts are made of Kangaroo-rat skin.—“ Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst.” xviii, p. 321. 
= “Journ, Anthrop. Inst.,” xiii, p. 442, note 3. 
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produce similar figures, and explain their meaning to the 
young men of the tribe, so that their customs and traditions, rites, 
and ceremonies, may be handed down from one generation to 
another. 

After the wommarois had been lying down as stated for about 
two hours, the tuggabillas were brought and placed standing 
around the outside of the circle. Two old men' then entered it, 
and performed Bora dances, after which the old men each 
ascended one of the saplings previously described, and sitting 
on the roots sang traditional Bora songs in .a low monotonous 
chant. These performances continued for about an hour, when 
the old men came out of the circle, and two of the tuggabillas 
who were considered the most enlightened in the lore of the tribe 
took their places. The wommarois were now allowed to rise, 
and were placed in a slanting position around the outside of the 
ring while receiving from the two tuggabillas similar instruction 
to that previously imparted by the old men. When this was 
concluded, the wommarois resumed their former prone position 
around the circle. The tuggabillas then withdrew, and went over 
the Bora ground again with the old men. 

Departure of the boys—About one o'clock in the afternoon, 
the head-men and guardians called the catechumens out of 
the circle, and took them aw:iy about 6 miles to a place called 
Mungaroo. The departure of the men and boys from the 
smaller circle was the last scene enacted on the Bora ground, 
which was now finally abandoned. The journey to Mungaroo 
from the Bora ground was performed at a leisurely walk, during 
which the novitiates were not allowed to gaze about them, nor 
to show any levity of manner. As they walked along their 
guardians were explaining to them the significance of what they 
had gone through at the smaller circle. On their arrival at 
Mungaroo, the old men formed a camp on the edge of a scrub 
near water ; and about 150 yards from it in the scrub a separate 
camp was made for the boys. The latter consisted of a partial 
enclosure resembling a horse-shoe in shape, the open end being 
that farthest from the men’s camp. ~The width across the 
open end was about 30 feet, and the depth from there to the 
back wall about 20 feet—the walls being about 4 feet high, 
and were formed of boughs. Across the open end small 
fires were kept burning, and when in this yard the novitiates 
were never without a few of their guardians, who furnished 
them with food, and attended to their wants. Whilst in the 
yard they were not allowed to look up, but when out hunting 
or playing with the men they were allowed greater liberty. On 


' These old men have sometimes been described as “ wizards,” and their 
performan :es have been called “ magical dances,” and “ magical chants.” 
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leaving this yard in the morning, or returning to it in the 
evening, they had to keep their eyes on the ground while the 
camp was within view. Women were not permitted to approach 
either of the camps mentioned. 

Many of the men unconnected with the ceremonies accom- 
panied the men and catechumens to Mungaroo, but the women 
and children, and any of the men who were infirm or did not 
care to go, remained at the general encampment. These men had 
to take care that the women did not follow the men and novices, 
or go upon the sacred parts of the Bora ground. Mungaroo, 
which is on a warrambool of the same name, is a great place. 
for marsupials, and native game of all sorts. During the day- 
time the men and youths would strip and paint themselves with 
raddle and grease, and put on their kilts of wallaby skin and 
girdles, when they would all go into the bush and hunt. The 
old men taught the novitiates all the native games, to sing the 
songs of the tribe, and to dance certain corroborees which 
neither the gins nor the uninitiated are permitted to learn. They 
were also instructed in the sacred traditions and lore of the 
tribe ; to show respect to the old men, and not to interfere with 
unprotected women. 

On some of the days spent at this camp, the men and boys cut 
grass and reeds, and tied them up so as to resemble kangaroos’ 
tails; these they stuck in their girdles and danced a corroboree, 
imitating kangaroos." 

During the night the courage of the novices was tested by 
making them le on the ground in the yard which I have 
described in charge of some of the men, who were instructed to 
observe them, while the old men would each take a youth who 
had been to at least one Bora before, and would thus go in pairs 
in different directions some distance into the adjacent scrub, 
where they would make hideous noises, and raise a terrific din, 
sounding the wooden instrument called murrawan, previously 
referred to ; and during this time the novices were not allowed 
to exhibit any sign of fear. During the daytime these instru- 
ments were hidden away in great secrecy by the old men. 
These proceedings were gone through every night for about a 
week, at the end of which the secret wooden instruments (the 
bull-roarers) were shown to the novices, and their mysterious 


1 At the Bora described by Collins in his “ Account of the English Colony 
of N.S. Wales,’ pages 365-374, he mentions a dance similar to the one I have 
described. The blacks told the following legend about Baiamai and his two sons 
in regard to these tails. They were out hunting one day and caught two 
kangaroos, and cut their tails off. The next Bora they went to, Baiamai’s sons 
danced with these tails tied behind them like kangaroos, and this custom has 
been followed by the tribes at all Boras ever since. 
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significance was fully explained, after which they were placed 


‘on the camp fire and burnt.’ 


On some days the novitiates would be ranged in a line in the 
bough yard before described, in front of the old men and those 
who had lately been admitted as men of the tribe, all of whom 
would go through many obscene gestures for the purpose of 
shocking the young fellows; and if the latter had shown the 
least sign of mirth or frivolity during these performances, they 
would have been hit over the head with a waddy by an old man 
appointed to watch them. This pantomimic representation was 
enacted for the purpose of teaching them to abstain from 
masturbation, and from those offences which have been called 
“The abominations of the Cities of the Plain.”? During these 
performances, which took place in the daytime, the men and 
novices would be naked and painted, and one or two of the men 
would act as guards or scouts to see that no one came upon them 
unawares. 

The extraction of a front tooth was not practised by any 
section of the tribes assembled at this Bora, but while at the 
Mungaroo camp the novices had their hair cut short, and a few 
of them who had beards had them cut off. The guardians and 
other men who accompanied them also had their hair and beards 
cut ina similar manner, The cutting off of the hair was prob- 
ably intended to take the place of knocking out a front tooth, 
or the eating of human ordure,’ practised by some tribes at their 
‘ceremonies of initiation. 

The ceremonies at the camp at Mungaroo occupied between a 
week and ten days, at the conclusion of which they washed 
the red paint off their bodies and painted themselves white, 
after which they started back » rejoin the main camp at Gun- 
dabloui. 

Return of the boys—D gz the absence of the men and 
catechumens at Mungare , the women and children, assisted by 
such of the men who rei ined with them, had shifted the main 
camp about half a ™i'; southerly from its former position.* 
About 200 yards westerly from this new camp, a bough yard 


1 Palmer says that “in the Bellinger river tribe, the humming instrument is 
‘called yeemboomul (bull-roarer), and when the ceremony of the Bora is over 
they burn it.”—“ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xiii, p. 296. 

* “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xiii, p. 450. 

3 For particulars of this custom, see Ridley’s statements in the “Journ. Anthrop. 
Inst.,” vol. vii, p. 252, and in “ Kamilaroi and other Australian Languages,” p. 
154. 

4 A long and heated discussion took place with regard to locality where the 
new camp should be erected, and preparations to be made for the reception of the 
eatechumens on their return from the bush. The Mungindi, Kunspia, and 
Welltown tribes wished to have it erected at Collybidgelah, 17 miles from Gun- 
dabloui in the direction of Kunopia, and therefore 17 miles nearer their respec- 
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was erected, similar in size and shape to the one used by the 
novitiates during their stay in the bush. The entrance to 
this yard was on the side farthest from the camp, and faced 
the direction of Mungaroo. When the men and boys started to 
return to the main camp one of the men went ahead, and 
announced that they would shortly arrive. All the children,— 
and all the gins, with the exception of those next mentioned,—lay 
down outside of the convex end of the yard, and were covered 
with bushes by the old men who had remained at the main 
camp. The mothers, or female guardians, then entered the 
enclosure, and formed into three groups according to their tribes, 
each group having a flag’ of their own, and taking up their 
position on that side of the enclosure nearest their own district. 
As soon as they were settled in their places, they were blind- 
folded by tying handkerchiefs over their eyes and round their 
heads. When all was ready the messenger above referred to 
went back and met the men and boys coming from Mungaroo, 
and they all marched into the bough yard. Each guardian led 
his catechumen to his mother, or female relative discharging the 
parental duty, who felt the boy’s hands and face till she was 
satisfied that he was the same person who was handed over to 
the men at the larger circle on the Bora ground. During this 
manipulation neither the women nor the boys were allowed to 
speak. The mothers then had their eyes uncovered, and the 
boys went through a short dance before them. During this 
dance the guardians withdrew, and a great smoke? was made by 
burning green bushes at the entrance to the yard. At the con- 
clusion of the dance the catechumens plunged through the dense 
smoke,and proceeded with their guardians toaseparate camp which 
had been provided for them about 150 yards southerly from the 
new camp. They were not allowed to look back at the enclos- 
ure which they had just left; and as soon as they were out of 
sight, the women and children who had been lying down were 
allowed to rise and join the other women, after which they all 
returned to the main camp from which they had come. The 
neophytes and their guardians remained in their own quarters 
until the tribes finally dispersed, and during this time the former 
were not allowed to speak to the women or children.’ This 
seclusion was enforced, lest the young men, while the excitement 


tive districts. To have put the camp there would have caused great incon- 
venience to the other two tribes after the ceremonies were finished, their 
éaurai being in the contrary direction. Eventually the arguments of the two 
latter tribes prevailed, and the new camp was formed in the place above stated. 

It is customary in these ceremonies to remove the camp to a new site during 
the time the men and boys are away.—‘ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xiii, p. 454. 

? The use of the flag is probably copied from the “ white fellows.” 

* “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vii, 252. 3 Tb., xiti, p. 455. 
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of the Bora was fresh upon them might divulge any of the 
mysteries in which they had been instructed. From what could 
be gathered from the blacks these novices will be under the 
surveillance of their guardians for about a couple of months. 
after their return to their own ¢avai,! before they will be allowed 
to associate with the women of the tribe. 

This concluded the whole of the rites in connection with the. 
Bora, and the tribes shortly afterwards dispersed and returned 
to their own districts. The time actually occupied in the 
ceremonies proper was about five weeks. The rites conducted 
on the Bora ground itself commenced about the 12th February 
and continued till about the 10th of March. The men and 
novices went away into the bush as stated, and returned to the 
main camp about the 20th of March. From the time of the 
arrival of the first mob of blacks at the general encampment till 
the commencement of the ceremonies upwards of two months. 
intervened, owing to the non-arrival of some of the tribes who. 
had long distances to travel. About four months altogether 
elapsed from the time of the arrival of the first contingent at the- 
general camp until the final dispersion of the tribes after all the 
ceremonies of the Bora were concluded. 

The number of youths who had never been to a Bora before 
and attended this one for the purpose of initiation was about 
twenty, three of whom were half-castes. They were not 
permitted to see any of the symbolical figures described in 
previous pages, or to have their significance explained to them. 
In order to obtain this knowledge they must attend another 
Bora, when they will be shown all that may be on or around the 
Bora ground, where they may assemble. Until then, also, they 
are forbidden to eat certain of the choicest kinds of food; 
amongst the animals which they are forbidden to eat may be 
enumerated the cod fish, the porcupine, the yellow iguana, the 
black iguana, &c.? The ages of these twenty recruits, ran from. 
about twelve to twenty years, but three or four of them, whom 
circumstances had prevented from attending previous Boras,. 
were between twenty-five and thirty years of age. Besides 
these there were about twenty-three young men who had been 
at one Bora previously, and attended this one to be further 
instructed or admitted as full men of the tribe. As stated 
before, these young men were allowed to see everything upon 
the Bora ground, and had all the devices explained to them. 
Five or six of these were half-castes. It will therefore be seen 


' Tawrai (pronounced, tow-ry), is the native name for their own district, or 
tribal territory. 
2 These animals are probably all fotems. 
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that in all about forty-three young men attended the Bora I 
have been describing. 

Many of the blacks who attended this Bora could speak fairly 
good English, and were able to understand the purport of 
questions sand give suitable replies. Some of them were very 
intelligent men 1 who could give a clear and progressive account 
of all that took place. This was a very great advantage to me 
in collecting my ‘information, because most previous writers 
have either found that they could not fully understand the 
blacks, or that the latter could not understand them. Mr. 
Henderson in his able work before quoted, complains of this 
disadvantage. 

I have endeavoured to give the reader a complete account of 
all that took place at this Bora from its first inception till the 
final breaking up of the camp. The manner of summoning the 
tribes has been explained,—the Bora ground with its imagery 
and surroundings has been carefully described —the whole of 
the ceremonies “performed have been particularly detailed. I 
have imposed this task upon myself in the hope of adding to the 
scanty literature of a subject which is one of those possessing 
very great interest to the anthropologist, as well as to the 
historical and classical student. 


A OrnaTE “Sworp” from the CopurG PENINSULA, 
NortH AUSTRALIA. By R. ErneripGe, Jun. (Curator, 
Australian Museum, Sydney). 


[PLATE 


THE unique example of Aboriginal art now presented to the 
Institute is from Raffles Bay, Coburg Peninsula. For the loan 
of the specimen, I am again indebted to Mr. Harry Stockdale, 
from whose rich collection of North Australian implements and 
weapons it is taken. 

The sword is elongately paddle shaped, slightly convex on 
one face (the plain), and almost flat on the other (the ornate). 
It corresponds in shape to one figured by the late Mr. R. B. 
Smyth, “from the northern parts of Australia,” except that it 
gradually increases in width to the distal end, not diminishing 
thereto as in Smyth’s figure. The total length is 4 feet 
6 inches. The immediate ‘proximal end is 2} inches wide, and 
is crescentically excavated or cut oat ; thence the margins grad- 
ually curve inwards towards one another for 16 inches, the 
weapon hereabouts having an average width of 12 inches, and 
this portion of the sword may, for clearness, be termed the 
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handle. From the point mentioned, the sides gradually diverge 
from one another until immediately before the distal end is 
reached, they approach again, the weapon terminating in an 
obtuse poini. The greatest width of this portion of the blade, 
as it may be termed, is 34 inches. 

From the excavated proximal end for 5 inches, the sword is. 
bound with native twine, and coloured on the flat side in 
alternate red and yellow bands, commencing and ending with a 
red band, thus giving five red and four yellow zones, gradually 
diminishing in width upwards. On the convex face these bands. 
are alternately light and dark Indian red. For the next 7 inches. 
on the flat face the handle is uncoloured, but shows traces of a 
covering of gum-cement. At this point commences the main 
ornamentation, the ground colour of the whole being light 
Indian red, similar to the bands on the convex side at the 
proximal end. 

The first object is a pictorial representation of what I conceive 
to be the four leaflets terminating the petiole in the Nardoo 
plant (Marsilea quadrifolia, Linn.) although Raftles Bay is not a 
Nardoo country; separated by a black bar is the figure of a 
man in white in the position of one of the magic dances per- 
formed in some of the Bora ceremonies, hands upraised above 
the head, legs bowed, and a boomerang in the right hand. A 
similar figure is shown by Smyth’ on a club, called by the 
Murray River natives Koom-bah-mattee. This figure on our 
sword occupies about 3} inches, and is clothed with the usual 
apron assumed by men when dancing, and variously termed in 
southern tribes Murri-guile, or Barran-jeep.2 The succeeding 
4} inches is occupied by three transverse ovals, bounded by 
black lines, and the groundwork filled in with yellow colour, 
and pricked out with white and yellow dots and strokes. Fol- 
lowing this, still in an upward direction is a band 1} inches 
wide, bearing seven transverse black chevrons, and part of an 
eighth, each bearing three yellow dots. The succeeding 6 inches. 
comprises a vertically elongated oval on a black ground. A 
series of very small circles line each edge of this oval, and it 
likewise bears three other figures of a nondescript character. 
On each side the oval at its upper part, are a series of alternate 
dashes and spots in white pigment ; whilst succeeding these on 
each side are two tortuous objects, rather larger at their lower 
ends, apparently intended to represent snakes—these are re- 
tained of the original Indian red groundwork of the blade. 
The ornamentation hereabouts is completed on each side by a 
series of alternate transverse white bars and spots, 


1 “ Aborigines of Victoria,’ 1878, I, p. 308, f. 86. 
2 « Aborigines of Victor‘a,” 1878, I, p. 300, f. 57. 
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We now arrive at the centre of the weapon occupied by a 
panel, to use a bookbinder’s term, 3 inches long, with a red 
and white ground colour, and a bordering series of small white 
and yellow circles, similar to those on the previously described 
oval. On this panel is another male figure, again clothed with 
the barran-jeep, and in a posture that possibly represents one 
also assumed in a magic dance.’ It differs from the former 
figure in the much more drawn up position of the legs, and what 
is of importance, the mouth and eyes are represented, not by 
any means a usual circumstance in our Aboriginal drawings. 
The remaining portion of the painted surface includes a space 
of 74 inches taken up by a complete figure of triangles and 
rhombs, enclosed by thick and thin dark lines, apparently 
unfinished distally where yellow infilling between the lines 
occurs. The ornament is completed in the weapon’s present 
state by a 1} inch transverse zone of red and yellow lines, but 
traces of painting occur up to the apex of the weapon, although 
the design is now worn off, and too faint for reproduction. 

I know of no figure in Aboriginal literature in any way 
approaching this remarkable weapon, and for ornamentation by 
colour, as against incised work, I think it musi stand in a 
unique position, not even excepting the highly ornate swords 
lately figured by the writer from the Alligator Tribe at Port 
Essington.? I entertain the opinion that this sword was of a 
ceremonial, rather than an offensive nature. In gaudiness of 
tint it unquestionably vies with the highly ornate weapons and 
implements of the natives around Port Essington. With regard 
to the devices used, the triangles and rhombs in the uppermost 
panel of the sword, are a repetition of similar figures on the 
bark belts worn by the Alligator Tribe* in that district. The 
form and emarginate proximal end is unquestionably similar to 
the sword of that tribe already referred to in contra-distinction 
to those from other parts of North-East Australia. 

I am led to the opinion that this is a ceremonial rather than 
a weapon of offence, by the position of the two male figures 
depicted on it. The arms thrown upwards, and the flection of 
the legs do not constitute the position usually assumed by our 
Aborigines in corrobory, but is more akin to that adopted by 
some tribes at least in the magic dances that take place during 
the Bora ceremony. These dances have been very vividly 
described by Mr. Alfred Howitt in more than one interesting 
paper contributed to the Journal of the Institute. 

In my description of the implements and weapons of the 


' Tbid., pp. 271, 273. 


? “Macleay Memorial Vol.” (Linn. Soc. N. S. Wales), 1893, t. 30 bis, f. 4. 
3 Ibid., t. 34, f. 2. 
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Alligator Tribe given in the “Macleay Memorial Volume,” I 
gave a general epitome of the swords known throughout North- 
East Australia. The present example would fall within 
Section 6, “ narrow, compressed, with sharp edges,” more or less 
paddle shaped, and with an emuarginate proximal end,’ this is 
known in the tribe in question as Meyarrol. Contrary to what 
is usually the case in our Aboriginal weapons, some of the 
colours are not fast, but easily removed. This would hardly 
have been so had the sword been intended for warlike usage. 

I have elsewhere remarked on the affinity the highly ornate 
weapons of the North Australians bear to those of the neigh- 
bouring island of New Guinea. 

My thanks are again due to Mr. Charles Hedley, F.RS., of 
N.S.W., for the trouble he has taken in conveying an accurate 
representation of this unique weapon. 


SEXUAL TaBoo: A Study in the Relations of the Sexes. 
By A. E. Crawtey, B.A., F.R.G.S. (Part IIL) 


THE principles of Tabovu here laid down are especially clear in 
the customs and beliefs associated with commensality. The 
widely spread rule of sexual taboo that men and women may 
not eat together, is, in its earliest forms, the exclusion of the 
weaker and inferior sex. The custom gradually develops a 
superstitious fear that the contact, whether by contagion or 
infection, or otherwise, of food with the person, or influence of 
the female transmits to the male her weakness, timidity, or 
inferiority—the properties of woman—and the rule becomes a 
complete taboo. A simple illustration of commensal taboo is 
to be seen in the objection to “eating with publicans and 
sinners.” 

It is to be observed that the prohibition has several variations : 
for instance, women may not enter the cooking-house of the 
men, and men may not eat those kinds of food used by women, 
in some cases, by a natural extension, not even female animals. 

To begin with some special circumstances. 

In Ceram,men during mourning may not eat thefemalesof deer 


1 Published by Linn. Soc. N. 8. Wales, 1893, p. 239. 

2 In the remarks referred to I made a slight mistake that it will be well to 
correct. The Alligator Swords there described are referred to the first section (a). 
It should have been to the second section (4). 
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and certain other animals.' In the Motu district of New 
Guinea, when a man is helega, for example, after touching a 
dead body, he lives apart from his wife, and may not eat food 
that she has cooked.? A Yucatan “Captain” during his three 
years of office, might know no woman, nor might his food be 
served by women.* The cook of the King of Angoy was expected 
to keep himself pure, and might not even live with a wife.‘ 
Algonkin priests, who are ordained to a life of chastity, may not 
even eat food prepared by a married woman.’ Buddhist monks 
in Burma may not eat food cooked by female hands ; if a female 
offers rice, they may accept but not eat. Individuals in a state 
of danger or solemn service, in other words “under taboo,” 
have especial reason to avoid female contagion. 

The fact that the prohibition occurs at puberty serves to 
bring into relief the idea that danger from the other sex is 
apprehended at this period. Amongst the Kurnai of Gippsland, 
a novice may not eat female animals; he becomes free of the 
forbidden food by degrees, in this way: an old man suddenly 
comes behind him and without warning smears the fat of the 
cooked animal over his face.’ Amongst the Narrinyeri, boys 
during the progress of initiation, which is not complete until 
the beard has been pulled out three times and each time has: 
been allowed to grow to the length of two inches, are forbidden 
to eat any food which belongs to women.* Everything that 
they possess or obtain becomes narumbe, sacred from the touch 
of women, a term also which is applied to themselves.? They 
are forbidden to eat with women lest they grow ugly, or become 
grey.° This belief is instructive, as showing how the supersti- 
tious fear of the other sex may exist side by side with a desire 
to please, or even give rise to means thereto. 

The prohibition also applies to young men generally, and 
adults. The Dyaks of North West Borneo forbid their young 
men and warriors to eat venison, which is the food of women 
and old men, because it would make them as timid as deer." In 
the tribes of Western Victoria boys are not allowed to eat any 
female quadruped. If they are caught eating a female opossum, 
for instance, they are severely punished; the reason given is 


* Riedel, op. cit., 142. 
2 'W. G. Lawes, “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” viii, 370. 
3 Bancroft, op. cit., ii, 741. 4 Bastian, “ Loango-Kiiste,” i, 216. 
® Id., ii, 212. 6 Shway Yoe, “ The Burman,” i, 136. 
7 “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xiv, 316. 
* “ Native Tribes of South Australia,” 17. » Td., 18. 
© “ Native Tribes of South Australia,” 69. 
" St. John, op. cit., i, 186, 206. In Darfur, the liver gives the eater animal's 
—— : women are not allowed to eat liver, because they have no soul, R. W. 
elkin, “‘ Trans. Roy. Soc. of Edinburgh,” xiii, 218. 
VOL. XXIV. 2G 
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that such food makes them peevish and discontented ;! in other 
words, it gives them the failings which a black fellow ascribes 
to the female sex. 

Amongst the Kurnai of Gippsland men may only eat the 
males of the animals which they use for food? The Port 
Lincoln tribe observes certain laws about animal food, the 
general principle of which is this: that the male of any animal 
should be eaven by grown-up men, the female by women, and 
the young animal by children only.* 

In special circumstances, here as elsewhere, the particular 
property then acquired is believed to be transmissible by the 
agency of food. In Western Victoria, a menstruous woman 
may not take any one’s food or drink, and no one will touch 
food that has been touched by her, because it will make them 
weak.* In Queensland, menstruous women are “unclean,” and 
no one will touch a dish which they have used. Amongst the 
Maoris, if a man touched a menstruous woman, he would be 
“tapu;” if he had connection or ate food cooked by her, “tapu 
an inch thick.”* In the Aroe Islands, menstruous women may 
not plant, cook, or prepare any food.’ In Ceram laut® and 
Gorong,’ amongst: the Samoyeds’’ and Kalundas," wives at the 
catamenia may not prepare their husbands’ food. At menstrua- 
tion, a Chippeway wife may not eat with her husband; she 
must cook her food at a separate fire, since any one using her 
fire will fall ill. The same rule is enforced at childbirth.'* 
A Kaniagmut woman is “unclean” for some days both after 
delivery and menstruation ; no one in either case may touch 
her, and she is fed with food at the end of a stick.* Amongst 
the Omahas and Ponkas, women during the monthly periods 
may not eat with their husbands. These tribes have a belief 
that if one eats with a menstruous woman, the lips dry up, the 
blood turns black, and consumption is the final result. It is 
but fair to add that it is mainly children who believe this, the 
old people have no fear of the kind.* A Brahmin might not 
allow himself to be touched by a menstruous woman, or eat 
food offered by a woman, a eunuch, a menstruating woman, or 
child. Amongst the Vedahs of Travancore, the wife at 
menstruation is secluded for five days, in a hut a quarter 
of a mile away, which is also used by her at childbirth. The 


' Dawson. op. cit., 52. ? Fison and Howitt, op. cit., 197. 
3 Native Tribes, 220. * Dawson, op. cit., ci, cii. 

> Lumholtz, op. cit., 119. § “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xix, 101. 
7 Riedel, op. cit., 178. 8 Id., 209. 

9 Id., le. 10 Ploss, “Das Weib,” i, 273. i, 273. 
12 Ploss, “ Das Weib,” ii, 354. 

13 Dall., op. cit.,4€3; Bancroft, op. cit., i, 111. 4 Ploss, op. cit., ii, 275. 


18 “ Taws of Manu,” iv, 208, 211. 
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next five days are passed in a second hut, halfway between the 
first and her house. On the ninth day, her husband holds a 
feast, sprinkles his floor with wine, and invites his friends to a 
spread of rice and palm-wine. Until this evening he has not 
dared to eat anything but roots, for fear of being killed by the 
“devil” On the tenth day, he must leave his house, to which 
he may not return until the women, his and her sister, have 
bathed his wife, escorted her home and eaten rice together. 
For four days after his return, moreover, he may not eat rice in 
his own house, nor have connection with his wife.' 

In Fiji, a wife when pregnant, may not wait upon her 
husband.? In the Caroline Islands, men may not eat with their 
wives when pregnant, though small boys are allowed to do so.* 
The Indians of Guiana believe that if a pregnant woman eat of 
game caught by hounds they will never be able to hunt again.‘ 
Amongst the tribes on the Amazons, if a pregnant woman eat 
any particular meat, it is believed that any animal partaking of 
the same will suffer; a domestic animal will die, a hound will 
be rendered incapable of hunting; and a man who eats such 
food will never again be able to shoot that particular animal’ 
Amongst the Chippeways a lying-in woman may not eat with 
her husband, and must cook her food at a separate fire;* a 
Kirgis woman when lying-in is “unclean” and may not give 
her husband his food.’ In the islands Luang and Sermatta, the 
husband gives a feast after a birth, at which only women may 
be present. It is believed that any man tasting the food will 
be unlucky in all his undertakings.* Amongst the tribes of the 
Oxus valley, the mother is “unclean” for seven days, and no 
one will eat from her hand, nor may she suckle her infant 
during that period.’ 

The examples of the prohibition in ordinary life are arranged 
geographically. 

The Warua of Central Africa, when offered a drink, put up a 
cloth before the face while they swallow. They will not allow 
any one to see them eat or drink, especially those of the opposite 
sex. Hence every person has his own fire, and every man and 
woman must cook for themselves. On the Loango coast, both 
bridegroom and bride must make a full confession of their sins 
at the marriage ceremony of Lemba ; should either fail to do so. 
or keep anything back, they will fall ill when eating together 
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as man and wife.!’ Only such marriages as are performed in the 
presence of this fetich Lemba, are legitimate ; a negro dares not 
let any of his wives except the one thus married, cook his food, 
or look after his wardrobe.? This fetich also serves to keep the 
wives in order and to punish them for infidelity. In Eastern 
Central Africa, when a wife has been guilty of unchastity, her 
husband will die if he taste any food that she has salted. As a 
consequence of this superstition, a wife is very liable to be 
accused of killing her husband. Accordingly, when a wife pre- 
pares her husband’s food, she will often get a little girl to put 
the salt in.* 

Amongst the Braknas of West Africa, husbands and wives 
do not eat together.’ Fulah women may not eat with their 
husbands. In Ashanti’ and Senegambia,* amongst the Niam- 
niam® and the Barea,! the wife never eats with the husband. 
Amongst the Beni-Amer, a wife never eats in the presence 
of her husband." Amongst the Krumen, the chief wife only 
may eat with the husband."* In Eastern Central Africa, each 
village has a separate mess for males and females.* The 
prohibition is very general throughout Africa.* In Egypt, the 
wives and female slaves are not allowed to eat with the 
master.» Amongst the Aeneze Arabs husband and wife do not 
eat together.’* Amongst the Wahabees” and Syrian’* Arabs, the 
women may not eat with the male members of the family. 
Amongst the Kurds, husband and wife never eat together? A 
Samoyed woman may not eat with men, much less with her 
husband, whose leavings form her meals. A Hindu wife 
never eats with her husband ;" “if his own wife were to touch 
the food he was about to eat, it would be rendered unfit for his 
use.”*? So in Ancient India; to quote Manu, “let him not eat in 
the company of his wife,”** A Brahmin might not eat food 
given by a woman, or by those “ who are in all things ruled by 
women,” nor might he eat the leavings of women.* In Travan- 
core, the women must eat after the men.** Amongst the Khonds, 
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the wife and children wait upon the master while he eats, then 
they may take their meal." Women may not eat hog’s flesh, 
and may only taste liquor at festivals? Amongst the hill tribes 
near Rajmahal in Bengal, the women are not allowed to eat 
with the men.* Amongst the Todas, men and women may not 
eat together. At a Santal wedding, the bride and bridegroom 
eat together after fasting all day ; this is the first time she has 
ever eaten with a man.® Amongst the Oraons, boys and girls 
until marriage may eat any kind of food, but after marriage 
may eat only the food of their original people respectively. In 
Cochin a wife never eats with her husband.’ A Siamese wife 
prepares her husband’s meals, but dines after him.* In the Mal- 
dive Islands, husband and wife may not eat together.® In 
China, by marriage a woman only changes masters; the wife 
eats neither with her husband, nor with her male children; she 
waits upon them at table; she may not touch what her son 
leaves.’ 

Amongst the Indians of Guiana, husbands and wives eat 
separately." Macusi women eat after the men. Amongst the 
Rororé, women and children eat after the men, and finish their 
leavings.’? Amongst the Araucanians, only the chief wife may 
eat with her husband.’* In ancient Mexico, each person had a 
separate bowl for eating; the men ate first and by themselves, 
the women and children afterwards.'* In Yucatan, men and 
women ate apart.’ “So far as I have yet travelled,” says 
Catlin, “in the Indian country, I have never yet seen an 
Indian woman eating with her husband. Men form the first 
group at the banquet, and women and children and dogs all 
come together at the next.” Amongst the Iroquois tribes, the 
men ate first and by themselves, then the women and children 
took their meal alone.” Of these people it has been said, that 
the women “must approach their lords with revérence; they 
must regard them as more exalted beings, and are not permitted 
to eat in their presence.”4* The Seneca Indians relate of the 
changes in their customs resulting from the innovations of the 
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whites, “that when the proposition that man and wife should 
eat together, which was so contrary to immemorial usage, was 
first determined in the affirmative, it was formally agreed that 
man and wife should sit down together at the same dish and eat 
with the same ladle, the man eating first and then the woman, 
and so alternately until the meal was finished.” Amongst the 
Natchez, the husband used a respectful attitude towards his 
wife, and addressed her as if he were her slave; he did not eat 
with her. An Eskimo wife dare not eat with her husband.* 
Amongst the Indians of California, husbands and wives eat 
separately ; they may not even cook at the same fire.* 

Amongst the extinct Tasmanians, husband and wife ate 
separately. The rule is general throughout Australia: the 
gin never eats till the man has finished, and then she eats his 
leavings.® In Victoria, males and females have separate fires 
at which they cook their own food. Many of the best kinds 
of food are forbidden to women.’ In Queensland also the 
husband reserves the best of the food for himself.® 

Amongst the Arfaks of New Guinea the men and women 
eat apart.? Amongst the Kayans and Punans of Borneo, the 
men feed alone, attended on by the women.” Amongst the 
Battas of Sumatra husband and wife may not eat from the 
same dish." In the Mentawej Islands, the man eats alone in 
the house; the women are forbidden to use many kinds of 
food.* In the island of Wetter women may not eat with the 
men; in Romang, husband and wife take their meals at the 
same time, but separately.* In Melanesia generally, women 
may not eat with men.’® In the Solomon Islands, husband and 
wife do not eat together; she prepares his meal, and when he 
has finished, she eats what he has left."* In the Banks’ Islands, 
all the adult males belong to the men’s club, Suge, where they 
take their meals, while the women and children eat at home.” 
In Tanna, women may not eat with men ;* they may not drink 
kava,” nor share in the kava-drinking feasts of the men. In 
the New Hebrides generally, women always eat apart from the 
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men.’ In Uripiv, “the most noticeable features of domestic 
life will be found in the curious segregation of sexes and the 
superstitions dread of eating anything female. . . A few 
days after birth a killing of pigs takes place and the child is 
‘rated a man.’ Henceforward he must cook his own meals at 
his own fire, and eat with men alone, otherwise death would 
mysteriously fall upon him. The fact of his being suckled, 
however, which often goes on for two years, is quite over- 
looked.” In Malekula, men and women cook their meals 
separately and even at separate fires, and all female animals, 
sows and even hens and eggs are forbidden articles of diet.* 
In New Caledonia, women may not eat with the men.* In Fiji 
husband and wife may not eat together,’ nor brother and sister,® 
nor the two sexes generally.’ Young men may not eat of food 
left by women.* Boys as being “unclean” until they have 
been tattooed, may not carry food to the chiefs, for their touch 
would render it “unclean.”® In Ponape the men take their 
meals in the club-house. In Kusaie women may not eat with 
men owing to the tabu." In Rarotonga the women ate apart 
from the men.” In the Hervey Islands, husband and wife 
never eat together, and the first-born child, boy or girl, may not 
eat with any member of the family.4* In Paumotu the women 
may not eat with the men and are not allowed to eat several 
kinds of food, such as large fish and turtles. These laws are 
enforced by the tubu.* Soin Tubuai tabu forbids the women 
to eat with men or to use as food, turtles and pigs.’ In the 
Marquesas Islands to each dwelling there is attached a special 
eating-house for the men, which the women are forbidden to 
enter.'° In Nukahiva, according to another account, the rich 
have separate buildings for dining-rooms on _ particular 
occasions of feasting which women are not permitted to enter ; 
so strict is the rule, that they dare not even pass near them. 
“The selfish gluttony of the men was believed by the narrator 
to be the origin of the restriction, in order to deprive the women 
of pork.”” Women are forbidden kava and certain foods.* In 
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Rurutu, men and women do not eat together, owing to super- 
stitious fear ; they believe that in such case the wife would be 
destroyed by a spirit... In Bow Island the men threw the 
remains of their meals to their wives.2 In Rotumah the men 
of the family eat first; when they have finished the women 
and children begin their meal at a separate table* In New 
Zealand where every man eats by himself away from his 
friends, women and slaves may not eat with men. Men may 
not eat with their wives nor wives with their male children, 
lest their tapu or sanctity should kill them.” 

In the Sandwich Islands, the king’s wives are not allowed to 
enter his eating-house.* In Hawaii the women are forbidden to 
eat in company with men and even to enter the eating-room 
during meals.’ Three houses necessarily belong to each family, 
the dwelling-house, a house for the repasts of the men, and 
another for the meals of the women.® The residence is 
common: the women’s house is not closed against our sex, but 
a decorous man will not enter it. The eating-house of the men 
is tabooed to women. “We ourselves saw the corpse of a 
woman floating round our ship, who had been killed because 
she had entered the eating-house of her husband in a state 
of intoxication.” The raison détre of the two eating-houses 
belonging to each family is because the two sexes may not eat 
together." Women dare not be present at the meals of the men, 
on pain of death.” Each sex must dress their own victuals 
over a separate fire. The two sexes are not allowed to use the 
flesh of the same animal. Hog’s flesh, turtle, several kinds of 
fruit, cocoa, bananas, etc., are prohibited to the women.’? From 
another account of the Sandwich Islands, we gather the follow- 
ing: women might not eat with men; their houses and their 
labours were distinct ; their aliment was prepared separately. 
A female child from its birth until death was allowed no food 
that had touched the father’s dish. The choicest focd was 
reserved for the men, the poorest was left over ‘for the women. 
When young and beautiful, woman was a victim of sensuality, 
when old and useless, of brutality. From childhood onwards 
no natural affections were inculcated io social circle existed. 
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Ellis’ account of the state of things in the Society and Sand- 
wich Islands is as follows. “The institutes of Oro and Tane 
inexorably require not only that the wife should not eat those 
kinds of food of which the husband partook, but that she should 
not eat in the same place or prepare her food at the same fire. 
This restriction applied not only to the wife with regard to her 
husband, but to all individuals of the female sex, from their 
birth to their death. The children of each sex always ate 
apart.? As soon as a boy was able to eat,a basket was provided 
for his use, and his food was kept distinct from that of the 
mother.* The men were allowed to eat the flesh of the pig, of 
fowls, every variety of fish, cocoa-nuts and bananas, and what- 
ever was presented as an offering to the gods: these the females, 
on pain of death, were forbidden to touch, as it was supposed 
they would pollute them. The fires at which the men’s food 
was cooked were also sacred, and were forbidden to be used by 
the females. The basket in which the provision was kept, and 
the house in which the men ate, were also sacred, and prohibited 
to the females under the same cruel penalty. Hence the 
inferior food for the wives and daughters was cooked at separate 
fires, deposited in distinct baskets, and eaten in lonely solitude 
by the females in little huts erected for the purpose.”* The 
whole custom was known as the “ai tabu” or “ sacred eating.”* 
Tabu had sunk the female sex into degradation and extreme 
wretchedness ;* further, natural affection was destroyed, “ the 
wife beheld unmoved the sufferings of her husband, and the 
amusement of the mother was undisturbed by the painful crying 
of her languishing child.”” Cook observed of the Sandwich 
Islanders, that “ in their domestic life, the women live almost 
entirely by themselves. This condition of family life was most 
noticeable in Tahiti.” The Tahitians had an aversion to hold- 
ing any intercourse with each other at their meals, and they 
were so rigid in the observance of this custom that even 
brothers and sisters had their separate baskets of provisions and 
generally sat some yards apart, when they ate, with their backs 
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to each other without exchanging a word.” In Tahiti women 
were not allowed to eat with men? To resume the previous 
account: “their domestic habits were unsocial and cheerless. 
This is probably to be attributed to the invidious distinction 
established by their superstitions, and enforced by tabu between 
the sexes. The father and mother, with their children, never, 
as one social happy band, surrounded the domestic hearth, or 
assembling under the grateful shade of the verdant grove, 
partook together, as a family, of the bounties of Providence. 
The nameless but delightful emotions experienced on such 
occasions were unknown to them, as well as all that we are 
accustomed to distinguish by the endearing appellation of 
domestic happiness. In sickness or pain, or whatever other 
circumstances the mother, the wife, the sister, or the daughter, 
might be brought into, tabu was never relaxed. The men, 
especially those who occasionally attended on the services of 
idol worship in the temple, were considered ra, or sacred ; while 
the female sex was considered noa, or common: the most 
offensive and frequent imprecations which the men were accus- 
tomed to use towards each other, referred also to this degraded 
condition of the females. ‘Mayest thou become a bottle, to 
hold salt water for thy mother, or ‘mayest thou be baked as 
food for thy mother’ were imprecations they were accustomed 
to denounce upon each other.”* Making due allowance for 
missionary prejudice, the action of sexual taboo in these 
islands had considerable results, and its meaning is shown in a 
marked fashion. 

Cases of this taboo have even been found in modern Europe. 
At a Servian wedding, the bride for the first and only time in 
her life eats with a man, and is served instead of serving.t In 
Brandenburg it is believed that lovers and married people who 
eat from one plate or drink from one glass will come to dislike 
each other, and in the district of Fahrland, near Potsdam, there 
is a prohibition, which is observed, against such persons biting 
the same piece of bread.’ 

To omit variations of detail and cases of hostility between the 
sexes, or of exceptional self-assertion by the wife, the main 
inference from the above facts is that the custom is based upon 
the relative inferiority of woman—the stronger sex using a 
prescriptive right to satisfy their hunger first and with the best 
of the food—and enforced later by the resulting idea that eating 
with females infects the food with the taint of feminine 
weakness and the like. The line may perhaps be drawn where 
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woman is no longer permitted to wait at table. The rule has 
special features which lead to the same conclusion; as the 
inferior, woman has to be content with inferior f.od or the 
leavings of the men; and she must wait upon her lord and 
master, and take her own meal afterwards, which she shares 
with her infants and the domestic animals. Lastly, it is impor- 
tant to remark the very peculiar effect this taboo is shown to 
have had within the family, particularly in the ceremonial 
separation of brother and sister. 

We have seen the effect of the principles of taboo upon certain 
functions ; they also centre upon another function, that of sexual 
intercourse, and in fact regulate it. One or two examples will 
show that the principle of taboo as above explained hold good 
here. It must be premised that there is a universal identifica- 
tion of manly strength with the generative power. As instances 
of transmission of properties, we may cite the idea which holds 
among the natives of Mowat, that the penis of great warriors 
slain in battle possesses “ virtue,” and is therefore worn by the 
victor to increase his strength and ferocity.’ In South Eastern 
Africa, during a protracted war, the soldiers are frequently 
“doctored,” in order to stimulate their courage. The heart, 
liver and testicles of the slain enemies are made into a broth 
which is taken internal]ly, and is also used as a war-paint.2 The 
folk-medicine of Europe contains many instances of the use of 
human semen taken internally to restore virility, or communicate 
strength to the sick. The savage Australians have “a last and 
most disgusting remedy deemed infallible in the most extreme 
cases. Mulierem ob iuventutem firmitatemque corporis lectam 
sex vel plures viri in locum haud procul a castris remotum 
deducunt ; ibique omnes deinceps in illa libidinem explent ; tum 
mulier ad pedes surgere iubetur quo facilius id quod maribus 
excepit effluere possit ; quod in vase collectum aegrotanti ebiben- 
dum praebent. The aborigines have unbounded faith in this 
truly horrible dose, and enumerate many instances where it has 
effected marvellous cures.”* Menstrual blood is used in medicine 
in the same way. Such are cases of intentional transmission. 
An instance of transmission by contagion or infection comes 
from the New Hebrides, and if considered in the light of previous 
facts and inferences, needs no analysis or explanation. In Tanna 
and Malekula, “the closest secrecy is adopted with regard to 
the penis, not at all from a sense of decency, but to avoid narak, 
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—the sight even of that of another man being considered most 
dangerous. The natives of this savage island accordingly wrap 
the penis round with many yards of calico and other like 
materials, until a bundle is formed eighteen inches or two feet 
long.”* 

To proceed to a further point. It has been stated that secre- 
tions, excretions and the like are regarded in savage thought as 
intrinsic parts of the individual. Where the idea actually 
coincides with a physiological fact it may be taken as bein 
universal. Such is the case with blood. It will be allowed that 
it is no argument from analogy to say that if the blood is the life, 
the seed is the strength. In each case there is the physiological 
fact patent to all mankind, of enervation following upon exces- 
sive loss. It is also a fact, that sexual intercourse is always 
followed by a temporary feeling of depression, resulting from the 
increased pressure of blood.? This piece of evidence at once 
assumes a remarkable importance, and we may with reason base 
upon it the belief, which experience shows to be practically 
universal, that the sexual act invariably entails a loss of strength, 
or, in other words, that this closest union with the weaker sex 
results in weakness. 

The explanation of the rule which forbids to warriors and 
hunters any sort of intercourse with women before and during 
expeditions, may now be completed. The main feature of such 
rules is the injunction of continence, and the idea which 
prompts this would seem to be that the retention of that in 
which strength resides ensures vigour and strength. In this 
connexion a Congo belief is instructive. When the Chitomé 
goes out to make his judicial circuit, criers “ proclaim a fast 
of continence, the penalty for breaking which is death. The 
belief is that by such continence they preserve the life of their 
common father.” 

It might be argued, @ fortiori, that the belief in the trans- 
mission of feminine properties, especially that of weakness, by 
contagion, should, if anywhere, be found in connexion with 
this closest form of contact. If this were so, and the two 
ideas thus coincided, it would often be difficult to differentiate 
them, though unnecessary, as the result remains the same. To 
show, at least, how lack of virility is connected with the 
normal estimate of woman, and to illustrate the: previous 
argument, the remarkable custom of degrading impotent men 
and others to the position of females, may be mentioned. 


1 Lieut, B. T. Somerville, “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xxiii, 368. 

2 T have here to thank Dr. J. Garson for this and uther information. 
3 See above, p. 228. 

* W. Reade, op. cit., 362. 
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Thus, amongst the Yukis and other tribes of California, “are 
to be seen men dressed as women, who are called ¢-wa-musp, 
man-woman. They appear to be destitute of desire and 
virility: they perform all the duties of women, and shirk 
all functions pertaining to men. Two reasons are given for 
the origin of this class—masturbation, or a wish to escape the 
responsibilities of manhood. There is a ceremony to initiate 
such men to their chosen life: the candidate is placed in a 
circle of fire, and a bow and ‘woman-stick’ are offered to 
him, with a formal injunction to choose one or the other, and 
to abide by his choice for © vr.”"" The Tsecats of Madagascar 
are impotents who dress a» women? The Higras of South 
India are natural eunuchs, or castrated in boyhood; they 
dress in women’s clothes.» Impotent Kookies dress as 
women.* Herodotus and Hippocrates describe a class of 
impotent men amongst the ancient Scythians, who were made 
to do women’s work and to associate with women alone.® 

The especial avoidance of this function during menstruation 
and after delivery is to be explained @ fortiori on the principle 
of transmission, blood being the essence of the individual and 
therefore a certain vehicle of contagion. As before, this pro- 
hibition may have reacted upon ordinary circumstances. 

Such beliefs as to the enervating results of this function 
naturally have a particular reference to puberty, and probably 
have originated in part the ceremonies which are performed 
on this occasion, and have caused in higher stages of culture the 
deferring of marriage until mature strength has been attained. 

With this question is closely connected that essentially 
human system, which in its first stage has very few exceptions 
even at the lowest levels of civilization. This is the separation 
of the young, primarily within the house or family, often also 
extended to limits more or less wide. The prohibition of incest 
is the first stage, followed variously by marriage-bars or 
systematic exogamy. 

The previous conclusions, and the facts themselves, of which 
a rough account follows, show that here also are at work the 
regular forces of sexual taboo both generally and in particular 
reference to one function. A complete investigation must not 


1 Powers, op. cit., 182, 133. ? Bastian, “ Der Mensch,” iii, 311. 
3 Shortt, “‘ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” ii, 406. * Lewin, op. cit., 280. 

5 Herod., i, 105; iv. €7; Hippocrates, i, 561. 

In connection with the idea that weakness results from this form of intercourse, 
compare Homer, ‘ Odyssey,” x, 301, 339-341. The assimilation to women 
is illustrated by a Cingalese myth, which describes hermaphroditism as resulting 
from sexual passion, “ Asiatick Researches,” vii, 439. It is worth mentionin; 
that the Efatese word for sexual uncleanness (also of women in child-birth 
perhaps means “ softness, laxity,’’ Macdonald, “‘ Oceania,” 181. 
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omit to take into account the influence of religion, which is 
brought to bear as soon as the prohibition has made its breach 
a sin, or that of proprietary feeling, which is one crude means 
by which the family has been regulated and maintained. The 
origin of bars to marriage is, in fact, complex. 

In some Australian tribes, brother and sister are not allowed 
even to converse.! Amongst all the Indian tribes of California, 
brothers and sisters scrupulously avoid living together. In 
Melanesia, there is a remarkable avoidance between a boy and 
his sisters and mother, beginning when he is first clothed, and 
in the case of the sister, when she is first tattooed. He is also 
forbidden to go underneath the women’s bed-place,* just as a 
Melanesian chief thinks it a degradation to go where women 
may be above his head. In Fiji, again, brothers and sisters 
may not converse, the boys’ sleeping-room is separated from 
that of the girls, and boys may not eat with a female In 
New Caledonia, brothers and sisters after having reached years 
of maturity are no longer permitted to entertain any social 
intercourse with each other; they are prohibited from keeping 
each other's company, even in the presence of a third person, 
and if they casually meet, they must instantly go out of the 
way, or if that is impossible, the sister must throw herself on 
the ground with her face downwards. Yet, if a misfortune 
should befall one of them, they assist each other to the best of 
their ability through the medium of a common friend.® In 
Corean families, the children of both sexes are separated after 
reaching the age of eight or ten. Boys are taught that it isa 
disgrace to set foot in the female part of the house, girls that 
to be seen by males isa sin. The sons stay in the father’s, the 
girls in the mother’s apartments.’ In Japan, young princes 
are prohibited from all intercourse with the opposite sex.* 
According to the moral code of the same country, “ parents 
must teach their daughters to keep separate from the other sex. 
The old custom is:—man and woman shalt not sit on the same 
mat, nor put their clothing in the same place, shall have 
different bath-rooms, shall not give or take anything directly 
from hand to hand. On walking out, even in the case of 
families, the men must keep separate from their female 
relatives.”? In the Hervey Islands, the first-born son is 
forbidden to kiss his sister; she may not cross his path when 

1 Featherman, op. cit., ii, 142. 

2 Powers, op. cit., 412. 3 Codrington, op. cit., 232. 

4 Td., 233. > Williams, op. cit., i. 167 ; Coote, op. cit,, 138. 

6 V. De Rochas, “ La Nouvelle Caledonie,” 239. 

7 Griffis, op. cit., 244. 

S$ Siebold, “ Manners and Customs of the Japanese,” 208. 

® I. Bird, “ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” i, 323. 
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the wind which has passed over her is likely to touch his most 
sacred person.” Amongst the Nairs of Malabar, a man honours 
his eldest sister; he may never stay in‘ the same room with 
his other sisters, and his behaviour to them is most reserved.? 
In the Nanburi caste of Travancore, “women are guarded with — 
more than Moslem jealousy; even brothers and sisters are 
separated at an early age.”* In Tonga a chief pays the greatest 
respect to his eldest sister, and may never enter her house.* In 
Ceylon, a father is forbidden to see his daughter at all, after 
she has arrived at puberty, so also in the case of mother and 
son.» Amongst the Todas, near relations of different sexes 
consider it a pollution, if even their garments should touch, 
and a case is mentioned of a girl expressing horror when 
handled by her father.’ In the above examples, thus loosely 
put together, the chief point to be observed is that a taboo 
exists, and that it possesses the same distinguishing features 
as other prohibitions of intercourse between the sexes. In 
none has the prohibition as yet developed an instinct, and so 
far they are on the same plane. 

The separation of the young outside the family as a social 
rule follows as an extension of the principle. Among the Iro- 
quois, young men could have no intercourse with girls, nor even 
conversation.’ And amongst most North American tribes, the 
chastity of girls is carefully guarded. “The separation of the 
immature youth of the two sexes is a feature strongly insisted 
upon in the social practice of all the North-Western American 
tribes.”® 

“ Amongst the Northern Indian, girls are from the early age of 
eight or nine years prohibited by custom from joining in the 
most innocent amusements with children of the opposite sex. 
When sitting in their tents, or even when travelling, they are 
watched and guarded with such an unremitting attention, as 
cannot be exceeded by the most rigid discipline of an English 
boarding-school.”"° Amongst the Omahas, a girl may not speak 
to a man, except very near relations.!' In Madagascar, the tribes 
of the forest and East Coast have a higher morality than the 
Hovas, girls being scrupulously kept from any intercourse with 
the male sex until marriage. Amongst the Greenlanders, 


! W. W. Gill, “ Life in the Southern Isles,” 46, 47, 94. 
? Girard- Teulon, op. cit., 158. 


3 Mateer, “ Travancore, * 144, 4 Mariner, op. cit., ii, 156. 
Girard-Teulon, op. cit., 108. Harkness, “ "Hills, 72. 
7 Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., iii, 103. 8 Id., iii, 111. 


° W. H. Dall, “ Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology,” 81. 
10 Hearne, “Journey,” 311. 

1 J. Owen Dorsey, “ Third Report of the Bureau of Ethnology,” 270. 
% J. Sibree, “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” ix, 43. 
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single persons of both sexes have rarely any connection ; for 
instance, a maid would take it as an affront were a young fellow 
to offer her a pinch of snuff in company.’ Eusofzye women 
consider it indecent to associate with the men.? In Loango, a 
youth dare not speak to a girl except in her mother’s presence.* 
Amongst the hill Dyaks, the young men are carefully separated 
from the girls In New South Wales unmarried youths and 
girls may not speak to each cther.’ In some Victorian tribes, 
the unmarried adults of both sexes are kept carefully apart from 
those of another tribe, namely, those whom it is lawful to 
marry. Amongst the same people the seducer of an unmarried 
girl is beaten to death, and the girl is punished and sometimes 
killed. In South Nias, both the seducer and the girl are put 
to death.’ In the Tenimber Islands (Timurlaut) it is taboo for 
a boy to touch a girl’s breast or hand, and for her to touch his 
hair. Amongst the Let-htas of Burma, boys and girls “ when 
they may have occasion to pass each other, avert their gaze, so 
that they may not see each other’s faces.”* In Cambodia, the 
girls are carefully secluded, and the reserve which they show is 
remarkable. The stringency of custom prevents the intercourse 
of the young. Accordingly, the rédle of village Don Juan is 
scarcely possible.’ In Laos, the parents have nothing to say 
against juvenile amours. Yet there is a tariff of charges for 
every advance of the lover, the touch of the hand and arm, for 
instance, must be paid for in money.” 

In conclusion it may be necessary to remark that the present 
paper is not intended to be more than a preliminary sketch, 
necessarily lacking in exactness of method, of a series of facts, 
which have hitherto been strangely neglected in investigations 
into the history of marriage. 


The Teetu of TEN Sioux INpIANs. 


Addendum to Dr. WILBERFORCE SMITH’S paper published at 
p. 109 (1894). 


THE teeth of ancient civilisation as seen in skulls which had 
come under my notice, had not confirmed the belief that they 
resemble those of modern civilised life. For in Egyptian 
mummies and in skulls at the small museum in Pompeii, the 


1 Cranz, op. cit., i, 145. * Elphinstone, op. ctt., i, 241, 243, 313. 
3 Proyart, “ Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels,” xvi, 568. 

4 H. Law, “Sarawak,” 300. * B. Smyth, op. cit., ii, 318. 

6 Dawson, op. cit., ci. 7 Rosenberg, op. cit., 167. 

5 Riedel, op. cit., 300. ® Fytche, “B ” i, 343, 

#0 Aymonier, ‘‘ Cochinchine francaise,” vi, 191, 198. 

nN Aymonier, op. cit., ix, 109, 184. 
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teeth were like those of savages; that is, they were much worn 
and little decayed. How Roman methods of eating differed 
from modern customs in their relation to mastication is further 
indicated by the following quotations. 

Professor William Ramsay tells us :—“ Carving was performed 

with graceful gestures by a person called Carptor Scissor, who 
had been regularly educated by a professor of the art. 
Spoons (Cochlearia ligule) are occasionally mentioned, but 
knives and forks for the use of the guests were altogether 
unknown. Each one must therefore have helped himself and 
torn his food into morsels with his fingers (Ovid, A. A. IIT. 786), 
as is the practice in the East at this day. Hence before the 
meal commenced, and probably at its termination also, slaves 
went round with ‘vessels of water for washing the hands, and 
towels (mantelia) for drying them (Virgil, G. IV. 376, Ain. 
701 1 

The reference to Ovid given by Professor Ramsay, furnishes 
the following lines :— 

“Carpe cibos digitis; est quiddam gestus edendi : 
Ora nec immunda tota perunge manu.’ 
A reference to Martial gives the lines :— 
“ Ponetur digitis tenendus ustis 


Nigra coliculus virens ay 
Algentem modo qui reliquit hortum : 


(Epigrammata, V. 78.) 

On the other hand forks were not unknown. I mentioned 

having seen some derived from Pompeii, whatever their purpose. 
And for the following more ample information, I am greatly 
indebted to Dr. Russell Forbes of Rome. In reply to a letter of 
inquiry, he writes (Dec., 1894) :—“ Forks were a luxury I should 
say, but used for serving generally. . . . I know many frescoes 
of banquets, but not of any showing the use of forks. . 
I find there are several kinds of forks in the Capitol museum, 
all in bronze ; two-pronged just like a modern pickle fork ; four- 
pronged like a dessert fork with the projections at end of 
stem, just before coming to the prongs, as in modern forks ; 
two-pronged like a pickle fork, ending in a sort of miniature 
spoon split; two-pronged with prongs the same length as 
stem ; three-pronged ending in miniature spoon. These are all 
6 inches long.” 
' Thus the general conclusion is that ancient Romans were 
accustomed to eat in a manner which to us appears semi-bar- 
barous, but which probably contributed to preservation of dental 
soundness, 


“A Manual of Roman Antiquities,’ by Wm. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of 


Humanity in University of Glasgow. Griffin, 13th Edit. “ Arrangement of the 
Coena,” p. 442. 
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Annual General Meeting. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
JANUARY 29TH, 1895. 


Prof. A. MACALISTER, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 


‘ The CHatrMAN declared the ballot open, and appointed 
Scrutineers. 


. The Treasurer, Mr. A. L. Lewis, read the following Report :— 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1894. 


The income of the Institute for the year 1894 from subscrip- 
tions, publications, and interest, was £627 18s. 11d., being 
£9 12s. 1d. more than was received from the same sources in 
1893. Only three life subscriptions were received, as against 
five in 1893, but the difference was more than made up by the 
sale of publications, which amounted to £116 8s. 4d. the 
largest amount received for publications in any year since 
1880. This does not include the sales of Anthropological 
Notes and Queries, for which we are accountable to the British 
Association. 


The expenditure for the year under ordinary heads was: 
£571 0s. 9d., being £80 3s. 6d. less than in 1893, and 
£56 18s, 2d. less than the income from ordinary sources, 
so that, for the first time since 1887, I am able to say 
that the Institute has not exceeded its income. The saving 
has been effected in the rent, which is £15 less, in salaries, 
which are £118 less, and in stamps and parcels, which are £10 
less than they were last year. Of the amount thus saved £60 
more have been spent upon the Journal than in 1894, and 
about £3 more on some small items of expenditure. The 


‘Fellows of the Institute have therefore already had a consider- 
able advantage from the reduction of expenses in the shape of 


an enlarged and improved Journal, and may expect to receive a 
still larger return for their subscriptions, now that we have a 
surplus, which may be devoted to the Journal or other 
publications, or to the Library, unless indeed it should be 


preferred to invest it with the view of still further increasing 


the income of the Institute. 
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The fact that our capital was reduced last year by 
£127 10s. 2d., to assist in paying the £135 8s. which the 
Index cost, and the further fact that the collection of skulls 
has been sold for £110, which sum, as well as the surplus 
income, is available either for investment or for re-productive 
expenditure, render it desirable that we should consider 


carefully the manner in which the money in hand shall be’ 
disposed of. 


The liabilities at the end of 1894 (other than our moral 
liability to life members) were :— 
£2 d, 
Rent for one quarter .. oe -- 3315 0 
Journal (paid since) .. -- 10013 0 
“ Anthropological Notes and Queries” 25 10 10 
Sundries, say .. oe oo- 


Total .. ee .. £175 0 0 
The assets at the same date were £600 Metropolitan Board 
of Works Stock (worth about £720), cash in hand and at the 
Bankers £1¢7-4s., Balance due for skulls (received since) £10, 


some unpaid subscriptions, and the library, furniture, and stock 
of publications. 


A. L, LEwIs, 
Treasurer. 
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The Secretary, Mr. CurHperT E. PEEK, read the following 
Report :— 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND FOR THE YEAR 1894, . 


During the past year eight Ordinary Meetings have been 
held in addition to the Annual Meeting. 

In the course of the year the following numbers of the 
Journal have been issued: Nos. 86, 87, 88, and 89. These 
contain 451 pages of letterpress, and are illustrated by 23 
plates. 

Early in the year Mr. Bloxam ceased to be Assistant Secretary, 
and in his place Mr. G. A. Doubleday has been appointed to carry 
on the duties of Librarian and Assistant Secretary. Mr. Double- 
day since his appointment has prepared a MS. catalogue of 
books in the Library, and the large collection of pamphlets is in 
course of examination. 

Twenty-one new Fellows have been elected during the year, 
viz., three honorary, and eighteen ordinary Fellows; twenty- 
seven have retired, been struck off by the Council, or died, also 
four Honorary Fellows. The number of Corresponding Fellows 
is the same as on the last anniversary, viz., twenty-five. 

In the following table the present state of the Institute, with 
respect to the number of Fellows, is compared with its condition 
at the corresponding period of last year :-— 


Honorary. | Corresponding. | Compounders. | Ordinary.) Total. 


January Ist,1894| 44 25 87 216 372 


Since elected .. 3 = 1 17 21 


Since compound- 
ed from ordinary oe ee 2 -2 


Deceased, retired, 
or struck off .. 


January Ist, 1895 


Fellows whose deaths 


_ The following are the names of the 
have been reported during the year :-— 


ss 25 | 88 206 | 362 


President's Address. 
Professor A. Bogdanoff } 


Honorary 


Commander V. L. Cameron Fellows. 


Right Hon. Sir A. H. Layard 
and, J. W. Barnes. 

E. W. Bell. 

Edward Charlesworth. 

Maj.-Gen. Sif Alex. Cunningham. 

Dr. E. B. Evans. 

B. H. Hodgson. 

J. S. Mayson. 

S. W. North. 

W. Pengelly. 

G. J. Romanes. 

Rev. R. S. Scott. 

General Sir C. Beauchamp Walker. 


The Reports were adopted and the PresIpDENT delivered the 
following Address :— 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


It is with mingled feelings of pleasure and regret that I resign 
this evening the Presidency of the Institute. I am happy to 
vacate the chair in order that it may be occupied by one so 
eminently qualified to fill it as is Mr. Brabrook, and the 
regret which mingles with this pleasure is due to my conscious- 
ness that during my term of office I have been able to do so 
little for the furtherance of the sciences in which we are all 
interested. 

You have done well in calling to the post of honour one who 
has, through so many years, proved himself to be a tried and 
trusted friend to the Institute ; and one who has taken an active 
part not only in its management, but also in the organisation of 
many schemes for anthropological enquiry in other directions. 
I rejoice to know that the Institute never was in a more 
flourishing condition than it is now, and there is every prospect 
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that under our new chief it is likely to do even better work 
than it has done in the past. 

_In the year that is now ended we have made certain alter- 
ations in the domestic arrangements of the Institute which 
have been of marked financial advantage ; we must not forget 
that these changes have added considerably to the work of 
our indefatigable Secretary and Treasurer, whose unremitting 
labours on behalf of the Institute are beyond all praise. 

The past year has seen the usual kinds of change in the 
personality of our membership. We have lost by death from 
our ranks fifteen, among whom we have to deplore the losses of 
Professor Bogdanoff, whose anthropological researches among the 
races of Russia have been important contributions to our Science, 
of Commander Cameron the distinguished African traveller, and 
of Sir H. A. Layard to whose explorations Orientalists are so 
deeply indebted. 

Twelve have left our membership by resignation, and on the 
other hand we have gained twenty-one new members. May I 
be permitted to point out that the amount of this increase is 
by no means in proportion to the importance of the Institute or 
of the subjects which it is our aim to study. When we consider 


the wide-reaching importance of the myriad of practical prob? — 


lems with which we as anthropologists are concerned, and thé 
useful work which the Institute has done in the past, it is 
scarcely conceivable that our membership of 362 should be 
taken as representing the number of persons to whom these 
matters are interesting. I would press upon our members the 
desirability of more active efforts in recruiting our ranks, in 
order that more ample means may be at the disposal of our 
Society for the increase and further illustration of our publi- 
cations. 

The papers which have been brought before us during the past 
year have been varied and instructive and of a kind calculated 
to prove attractive to a wide circle of readers. They have dealt 
with many topics not merely of special value to the practical 
anthropologist, but also of general interest, more so indeed than 
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is often the case with anthropological memoirs. Indeed it is one 
of the chief drawbacks in the cultivation of our subjects that 
they afford endless possibilities of work in minor matters of 
detail, the recounting of which is apt to prove wearisome even 
to the most enthusiastic of listeners. I fear among the sinners 
in this respect, we physical anthropologists have been the 
worst, and that we have too often been guilty of slaying popular 
interest in our themes by unending measurements. These may 
be—nay certainly are—evils, but in the present position of 
physical anthropology, there is urgent need for the accumula- 
tion and adequate discussion of facts in all departments of our 
work. I had occasion last year to enumerate a few of the 
crucial problems regarding man which yet await solution, and 
I fear that we are not yet any nearer to the satisfactory 
elucidation of any of these. It is only by patient effort and 
collective investigation that we can hope to make decided and 
marked progress. 

One feature of the history of anthropology in this country 
during the past year has been the adoption of the Bertillon 
system of anthropometry for the personal identification of 
criminals, by our national authorities who are concerned with 
the detection and repression of crime. This method, which 
has been found in other countries to be singularly successful, 
will, I have little doubt, prove to be of equal advantage in 
Great Britain, and under the supervision of one so expert in 
anthropometry as Dr. Garson is known to be, we have reason 
to anticipate that it will be accurately and satisfactorily 
carried out. Already I understand that the superiority of the 
inexorable record obtained by systematic measurement over 
any mere recollective mode of personal recognition has been 
vindicated, and I believe that the results of its more extended 
application will be found to justify the action of the police 
authorities in adopting this system. 

The establishment of several anthropometric laboratories in 
different centres has increased our facilities for the collection 
of information respecting the local variation of human structure 
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and faculties. The material obtained in these institutions is 
annually increasing in amount, and much yet remains to be 
done in the digestion and discussion of these statistics. We 
have now, in our Cambridge laboratory, the record of measure- 
ments of several thousands of individuals, which are of special 
value as they are remarkably homogeneous. This point has been 
specially commented on by Dr. Venn, who has published in 
“Nature” and in the “ Monist” his analysis of these observa- 
tions (see “ Monist ” for October, 1893, p. 5). 

Hitherto purely anthropological details have not been 
collected at some of these laboratories, It is our intention in 
Cambridge to make a vigorous effort in this direction. 

Some cognate subjects have been under consideration by a 
Committee of the Royal Society, and I hope that this body 
may turn its attention to variations in human structure. The 
wonderful polymorphism which man exhibits in so many 
details of his organisation marks out the human race as the 
best of all subjects in which to study the general question of 
variation and its causation. Hitherto the prevalent currents of 
opinion among anthropologists have been Lamarckian in their 
tendency. It is a commonplace of observation that the 
growth of the individual is influenced by his environment, and 
that each person shows characters which have been directly 
acquired in the course of growth. I had occasion some time 
ago to direct your attention to observations of singular interest 
which had been made by Professor Havelock Charles of 
Calcutta upon the articular surfaces of the bones of the lower 
extremity correlated with the squatting habits of the working 
classes in India, and I am able by the courtesy of Professor 
Charles to exhibit specimens of the ankle bones with their 
articular facets modified by the habitual assumption of the 
“bito” posture. These researches have become widely known 
owing to the importance which Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
attached to them in his controversy with, Professor Weismann. 
Professor Charles had found that not only were the facets of the 
adult astragalus modified by the excessive bending of the ankle, 
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but that similar modifications existed in the facets of the 
astragalus of the infant, and even in those of the newly-born 
babe. The conclusiveness of the reasoning based on these 
specimens is however shaken by more extended researches, for 
in the examples which I have placed before you of the astragali 
of British infants at birth the same characteristics are present, 
and the flexion facets are as well marked as in the Indian child. 
It is also the case that the flexion facets in the adult workman 
in this country is not so rare as has been supposed. It is: 
probable therefore that these specimens illustrate the alternative 
hypothesis which Professor Charles put forward, namely, that 
the infantile astragalus possesses originally these flexion facets, 
but that they have become lost in the course of growth in the 
majority of western adults, in whom the restriction of the facets: 
is an acquired character. As far as these are concerned the 
question of hereditary transmission is left precisely as it was 
before. 

In one sense the difference between a modified Lamarckianism 
and Weismannism is rather one concerning the mechanism of 
variation rather than of its actual history. Nutrition depend- 
ing on environing conditions affects the whole organism, and the 
germ cells have to grow as well as their somatic companions.. 
In our utter ignorance, as great to-day as it was in the days 
of Koheleth, of the inner forces which work within the 
microscopic and apparently homogeneous primitive germ, and 
lead to the elaboration by successive differentiations of the full- 
grown adult, it is idle to speculate as to what may and what may 
notaffectthat growth; but just as the homceopathic heresy with its 
infinitesimals has played an important part in discrediting the 
crude polypharmacy and “tiger drenches” with which the poor 
human body was physicked in past ages, so Weismann has done- 
a great work in exposing the fallacies of the equally crude and 
superficial notion of some of the earlier evolutionists. 

The problem of variation with which the anthropologist is 
confronted is a very definite one. He recognises definitely 
distinctive race characters in the several families of the human 
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race, and for their existence he has to account. The characters 
are in some instances undoubtedly correlated with environing 
conditions, but all the evidence which is available shows that 
those variations which can be traced in individuals to the action 
of sporadically acting external forces do not immediately affect 
the offspring of such modified units of the race. It is to the 
continuous operation of such influences as affect the local growth 
and nutrition of the organisms of many successive generations 
that we are to look for the perpetuation of incepted variation. 
We can expect these forces to be efficient causes only when 
they are such and so applied as to influence the entire 
organism throughout all its elements somatic and germinal. 
If this be so it follows that we have to look far back in the 
history of humanity for the beginnings of those more 
distinctive characters whereby one race is differentiated from 
another, and to distrust the deductions from what we may call 
the experimental method of inducing variation. 

Environing forces may thus accentuate and perpetuate varia- 
tions when they arise, but we have yet to find the vere cause 
of their origination. The record of variation presents us with 
certain phenomena which indicate that the operation of external 
forces does not indifferently affect the organism in all directions. 
The laborious researches of Bateson show that the several parts 
of the living being do not vary equally in all directions but that 
for some reason variation is discontinuous, and takes place only 
in definite directions. Being ignorant of the ultimate mechanism 
of individual evolution we can do no more than recognise these 
phenomena, but they are suggestive of the operation of some 
unknown internal molecular forces co-operating with the 
external constraining conditions. This, however, is wandering 
into the region of hypothesis where we have as yet but little to 
guide us. 

This ignorance of the aetiology. of race-characters hampers us 
considerably to all discussions as to their taxonomic value, and 
therefore in the formation of a satisfactory classification of races. 
For example, we know that the skulls of some races have usually 
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a low cephalic index while those of others have a much higher 
index, but we have still to learn not only the causation of this 
marked difference but also the conditions which are correlated to 
it. We know that this is not a simple character, all forms 
of dolichocephalism are not of the same order, and the 
brachycephalism of the Andamanese is different in kind from 
that of the Breton or the Auvergnat. That some of the long- 
headed races are frontally dolichocephalic while others are 
occipitally elongated, was noticed as long ago as the days of 
Retzius, but we have not yet grasped the essential nature of the 
distinction in a form which can be tabulated. Skull shape is 
certainly not the result of one factor but of many, although we 
are still unable to analyse with certainty the relative influences 
of these, and must still laboriously accumulate material in 
the hope of being able some time or other to discriminate the 
effects of the several concurring conditions. 

The data which the dry crania yield do not give us all the 
information necessary to guide us in this research, we must take 
into account the soft parts within and around the bones if we 
are ever to obtain satisfactory results, The skull is moulded 
upon the contained brain and sometimes, as in the condition of 
scaphocephalism, may react on its contents, but we cannot with 
our present knowledge adopt the thesis of the late Dr. Thurnam 
that dolichocephalism as a race character is to any large extent 
dependent on premature closure of the median cranial sutures. 
We await the results of more extended observations in cranio- 
cerebral topography before we can reach any final conclusions. 
As far, however, as this method has been pursued it has taught 
us that the relative development of different parts of the 
cerebral mass affects skull shape more than any other 
condition. 

There is one part of the skull which shows a lower degree of 
variability than any other; this is the basicranial axis, whose 
length differs little in skulls of the most divergent shapes. As 
the region in which this line is measured corresponds to the 
position of the brain which contains the great reflex centres, the 
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pons and the bulb, parts which are the least variable in size of 
all the elements of the brain, this is not surprising, and this fact 
gives additional importance to the method recommended by 
Sir W. Flower, of using the length of this line as a unit with 
which the other cranial measurements may with advantage be 
compared. 

The portion of the cranial vault which shows the lowest 
degree of variation is the area corresponding to the great centres 
of skilled voluntary motion. It is by no means easy to make 
any single measurement whereby we may estimate the size of 
this region, but it may be approximately ascertained by deter- 
mining the length of an arc taken in the plane of the central 
fissure. Ifa line be drawn from the anterior edge of the trans- 
verse root of the zygomatic arch to the highest point of the 
supra-central region which is generally 5 cm. behind the bregma, 
it will be found to correspond to the line of the posterior central 
convolution along the hinder edge of the fissure of Rolando. The 
are measured on this line across the top of the head, will give a 
fair approximation to the size of this region of thecerebrum. A 
corresponding are from the same starting point below. measured 
vertically across the top of the skull in a plane at right angles 
to the optic axis will, in like manner, give an approximate measure 
of the hinder part of the frontal lobe. In most of the European 
brachyeephali which I have had the opportunity of examining 
there is a proportionally large development of the area of the 
frontal: lobes in this position, and the increase in size of this 
region must necessarily draw slightly forward the upper end of 
the central lobe,’ altering by some degrees the angle of the upper 
extremity of the Rolandic fissure. Coincidently with this change 
the portion of the cerebral mass behind the central fissure is also 
drawn forwards, thus altering the contour of the hemisphere, so 
that its median line drops suddenly and more vertically to the 
hinder pole of the hemisphere, giving to the region between the 
obelion and the inion the straight flat character which is distinc- 


1 I use the name central lobe for the motor areas in the manner which I 
have adopted in my “ Handbook of Human Anatomy.” 
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tive cf most of the brachycephalic races. I have not as yet 
been able to make as mary observations on brain and bone 
along these lines as I had hoped to do, and I cannot as yet pro- 
nounce definitely as to the exact correlation between increased 
growth and complexity in the hinder region of the frontal 
convolutions and specific degrees of brachycephalism. I have 
seen enough, however, to lead me to believe that this is an 
important factor in determining cranial form, and I am 
convinced that it is in such directions as this, that observations 
and measurements must be made if craniometry is ever to be of 
specific value. : 

Such an increase of the hinder part of the frontal lobes is 
usually accompanied by an enlargement of the areas which are 
connected with skilled movements of the hand and face, and in 
consequence the portion of the parietal bone along the squamous 
suture is thrown outwards and the width above the ears is 
increased. A side light is thus thrown upon the correlation 
between enlargement of the frontal lobes and these areas of the 
central lobes in brachycephalism by the corresponding liability 
to persistence in the medio-frontal suture. This line of junction 
of the halves of the frontal bone becomes obliterated by 
synostosis in the average infant within the first year, long 
before the brain has attained its full growth. Persistence of the 
suture is rare in those races in which the frontal lobes are small 
and narrow. Thus it occurs in 0°5 per cent. of Australians and 
in 1°5 per cent. of Negro crania. In European dolichocephali the 
frequency rises to 6 per cent.,in European mesaticephali to 9 
per cent. and in European brachycephali to 10 per cent. -We 
may infer, therefore, that whatever causes have produced the 
brachycephalism have also been factors in causing metopism, 
sometimes however this suture closes early in brachycephalic 
skulls, and we then find a compensatory dilatation behind the 
coronal suture of the same order as that which we notice in 
another part of the head and in another direction in scaphoce- 
phalie crania. 

We may therefore frame the hypotheses that where the slow 
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action of environing conditions has led totheenlargements of these 
portions of the brain, the race so affected will tend to become 
brachycephalic and vice versd. As a rule brachycephalic crania 
are the largest in capacity but there are notable exceptions such 
as the Andamanese and some of the Bushraces. -It is obvious 
from radial measurements, however, that the shortheadedness of 
the Mincopi and that of the Finn or North German are not of 
the same order. At the same time the difference between the 
longheads and the broadheads is not a mere difference of size, 
there are dolichocephali which are as capacious as any brachy- 
cephali. 

Extended experience in craniometry has led to certain negative 
results which are worth recording. One of these is the small 
value of the ordinary maximal method of determining cranial | 
length. The “greatest length” of the Frankfort agreement is 
open to all the objections which Sir William Flower has so 
cogently urged. If, as I believe, the important factor to be 
determined by measuring the brain case is the size of the hemi- 
sphere in whole or in part, the impossibility of discounting the 
displacement of the glabella, due to the presence of the frontal 
sinus renders this measurement fallacious; and although the 
ophryon is a little above the anterior pole of the cerebrum yet it is 
nearer to the required spot than any other accessible point. 
The difficulty of finding the ophryon asa constant spot has been 
rather over-estimated, and the ophryo-occipital line running as 
it does along the greater axis of the cerebral mass gives a far 
more important index measurement than does the glabello- 
occipital. In my catalogue of the crania in the Cambridge 
museum I have determined to give the two length-breadth 
indexes ; the glabello-occipital out of deference to the Frank- 
fort agreement, and the ophryo-occipital as the index which is 
of value for philosophical enquiry. The metopio-occipital 
measurement corresponds to no definite theoretic cerebral 
measurement, and is of little value. For the same reason the 
biasterial measurement is worthless, and, so is the breadth 
measurement of the foramen magnum, I hope to extend still 
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further this list of valueless measurements and thus to simplify 
the process of craniometry. 

Enlargement of the anterior portion of the brain mass gives 
rise to important gravitation changes affecting the base of the 
skull. With brachycephaly there is frequently associated some 
degree of platybasia whereas with dolichocephaly onc often 
finds the opposite condition of convex base with prominent 
exserted condyles. To this condition we may give the name 
cyrtobasia. 

To turn for a few moments to the consideration of another 
important factor in the determination of skull shape, namely 
the development of the teeth, 1 have elsewhere had occasion 
to refer to the concomitant enlargement of the facial bones and 
frontal sinuses, which are associated with macrodontism, but — 
this is only one of the relations subsisting between growth of 
the teeth and cranial development. An interesting series of 
observations has been published lately by Dr. Dietlein of Basel 
which show, (1) that in the children of the better fed and more 
comfortable classes the teeth of the second dentition are cut 
appreciably earlier than in those of the poorer and more defec- 
tively nourished classes; (2) that there are fewer cases of 
reduction in the number of incisors in country-bred children 
than in those that are city-reared. Associated with this 
observation it is to be observed that there is in the town 
populations of Switzerland a larger proportion of the long- 
headed and long-faced type than is met with in the people of 
the country parts adjacent to Basel and Freiburg, who are 
predominantly broad-headed and shorter faced. If equally 
careful observations could be made in other places and along 
the same lines most valuable results might be attained. 
Dietlein’s observations were made on 7,500 individuals, and his 
record is a model of clearness and precision. It is probable 
that a more comprehensive series of statistics, drawn from a 
wider field would demonstrate that the development in space 
and time of the two dentitions is the most important of the 
factors concerned in moulding the contour of the facial skeleton. 
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In the setting forth of anthropological statistics of this kind 
it is important that the method of seriation should be adopted. 
The absolute numbers must be given that the reader may judge 
as to the sufficiency of the observations as the basis of an 
induction, but averages and percentages are apt to be mis- 
leading. For example, I find that out of 153 Egyptian skulls 
taken at random out of our large collection at Cambridge 
the average cephalic index is 755, so that they naturally fall 
just above the lowest limit of the mesaticephalic class, but 
when they are set out in series we find that of the entire 
number there is only one which presents an index of 755. The 
range is from 655 to 866:—nineteen are under 720; twenty- 
five are between 720 and 740 ; thirty-five between 740 and 760; 
thirty-two between 760 and 780 ; twenty-five between 780 and 
800; and seventeen above 800. If we group these crania by 
their indexes certain other correlated characters show them- 
selves so that even had we no other ground to go upon we have 
herein evidence of the existence of a mixture of races in 
Ancient Egypt. In the three great series which we have in our 
Cambridge Museum there are two distinct types and many 
intermediate forces. One of these was probably of Western 
Asiatic origin, the other was probably North African. 

Leaving the subject of craniometry and turning to another 
branch of somatic development, the discovery by Professor 
Kollmann of the remains of a race of prehistoric pigmies in 
Switzerland is one of the events of the past year. In the 
recently published edition of Tyson’s classical work my friend 
Professor Windle of Birmingham has given a valuable digest of 
the literature of the subject brought down to the present date. 
Traces of tribes of diminutive stature have now been found in 
almost all the great divisions of the globe, and when we 
remember what a very small percentage of the skeletons of the 
former inhabitants of the globe remain for our study it is pro- 
bable that such races were more widely distributed than was 
formerly believed. The tendency in the struggle for life has 
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years by the improvement of the means of transport. In 
former race-conflicts, when physical strength was the chief 
condition of supremacy in intertribal warfare, the pigmies were 
probably borne down when they came into collision with their 
larger neighbours, becoming either exterminated or amalgamated. 
Superior skill however may save the smalier race from extinc- 
tion; the poisoned arrows of the Battua and Wambutti have 
doubtless contributed to their preservation, and in the great war 
at present in progress the effects of the superior organisation 
and equipment of the smaller race has given them their present 
advantage in the struggle. 

To the student of folk-lore these discoveries of the former 
existence of pigmy races are interesting, and those writers who | 
have dealt with the wide-spread legends of fairies, little people, 
daoine sithe, leprechauns and other mythical races of this 
kind have sought for the origins of these folk-tales in the half- 
forgotten traditional memories of race-conflicts with pigmy 
tribes. Lately Mr. MacRitchie has treated this subject in an 
interesting and exhaustive manner and has made out a good 
case for the pigmy origin of these legendary tales. Much 
caution is required in the analysis of these stories for they 
usually come to us in a comparatively modern dress, but it is 
at least a possible hypothesis of their origin. It is singular 
that we have a far larger amount of proof of the 
existence of dwarf races than of these of excessive stature. 
Of these Nephilim we have not as yet found more than 
isolated examples; and of gigantic races there are practically 
no traces. Jn the folk-lore tales, the giants are generally 
isolated individuals, and are men marked out above their 
fellows by their greater stature. Mr. Risley has told us that 
among the Himalayan tribes and those of the Hindu Kish the 
chiefs are heavier, larger men than the average tribesmen, selected 
as was Saul among the Israelites for their physical superiority. 

While referring to folk-lore it may be worth indicating 
that we have a certain amount of material for anthropo- 
logical investigation which has not as yet been systematically 
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worked, in the legends which have been transmitted by tradi- 

tion from early times that are embodied in some of our 
oldest manuscripts. The Irish manuscripts written between 
the 10th and the 14th centuries contain scraps of ancient 
Celtic tradition which must be, from the archaisms of the 
language in which they are related, of much greater antiquity 
than the date of their transcription. In these there are many 
scraps of personal description which it would be an interesting 
task to collect and compare and from which something might 
be learned, and as the Royal Irish Academy has published in 
fac-simile the principal codices of these MSS. they are avail- 
able for the use of the Celtic scholar anywhere. 

A few examples of these may be of interest: for instance in the 
Book of Leinster written about 1150 D.,there is in a tale entitled 
“ Fotha Cath Mhucrama” a curious story of one Fiacha muil- 
lethan (broad-head) son of Eoghan, son of Olioll Olom, born 
when his mother sat upon a stone in the ford of Nemthenn 
in the river Suir. Of him it is said ro lethai didiu cenn inna 
néiden forsin chloich conid de ro béi Fiacha Muillethain fair. 
“The child’s head was flattened on a stone, hence, he was 
called Fiacha Muillethan.” There is, however, another possible 
theory of Fiacha’s brachycephalism as his mother Moncha, 
daughter of Dil, was one of the broad-headed pre-Milesian 
people of Ireland. | 

In the Leabhar breac, another MS. dating from about 1400 
A.D., there is a short story called Echtra mac n Echach giving 
an account of the birth of a famous Irish King, Niall of the 
nine hostages, whose mother is stated to have been Cairenn 
Casdubh (the curly black-haired daughter of Saxall the stut- 
terer, King of the Saxons). This is not the only place in which 
Saxons are referred to as being a swarthy race but this is easily 
explained. In the days of the transcription of these tales, 
England had become Sasunn, the land of the Saxons, but in 
the times to which the legends refer the people with whom 
the Irish came in contact were the Silurian Britons whose 
colorati vultus had been noted by Tacitus. 
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Of the other races with whom the Milesian Irish came into 
contact, there are also scraps of personal description. In a MS. 
in the British Museum (Additional 34, 119) there is an account 
of the pursuit of the Gilla deacair, who was one of the Fomorian 
race fir ghranda agus in duil diablaide dodelba agus a mogh 
modarda misciamach, “a savage strong and fiendishly ugly and 
illshaped,” stronger than the Feinne, and it is said of him that 
he came from a country three days’ journey from Ireland. And 
again in the adventures of Tadhg mac Cein related in the Book 
of Lismore, the beautiful Chlidna, daughter of Genainn, son of 
Triuin of the tuatha de Danaan race, is described as cheinnfiona 
“fair haired” as became her Teutonic ancestry. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the beauties of 

‘the Milesian race are usually described as being fair, thus in 
the legend of Aedh Slaine the hair which grew miraculously on 
the bald head of his favourite queen Mairenn of the bald head 
is described in the Leabhar na h’Uidhre as /folt flescach fororda 
“flaxen, wavy, golden hued”; in the legendary Ossianic epic 
of the Western Highlands Cuchullin is described as an gorm- 
shivileach treun “the blue-eyed hero,” and in Cormacan’s poem 
in the Leabhar Gabhala, Muircheartach son of Niall is called 
“mhongbhuidhe ” or yellow-haired.' 

In some of these stories dwarfish peoples play a considerable 
part, thus in the tale in the Egerton MS. 1782 the death of 
Fergus mac Leide King of Ulidia was brought about by the 
Leprechauns one of whom, Iubhdan, is described as folt cas 
cirdubh fair ocus ba giliter ocus van tuinne a chnes badeirge ina 
corcran caille a dha gruaid fuilt chasa fhionnnbuidhe batar ar 
thuaith luchra wile acht eisivum amain ocus is wimesin adertat 

ftir dubh vis “hair black and curly and skin whiter than the 

sea foam, and cheeks redder than the rowan berry, while, 


1 In the same poem occurs the passage rob iomdha derdar gruaidh n-grinn, 
oce banntracht Oiligh fhoiltfhinn = many were the tears on the fair cheeks 
of the fair haired women of Ailigh. The wife of Muircheartach was Dubhdaire 
n-dail, i.e. black-haired. Donnchadh the contemporary King of Meath was 
also black-haired. In the Leabhar na g-Ceart five fair-haired women were part 
of the tribute to the King of Cineal Aedha in Donegal, and three women with 


fair heads to the King of Ua Tuirtre. 
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except him, the Luchra people had curly hair indeed but of 
a fair hue, hence he was called the black man.” 

These sources must not be neglected, as from them we may 
look for collateral gleams of light on the obscure problems of 
the past history of the peoples of our Islands. Many of these 
stories reveal the social conditions which prevailed in our 
islands before the advent of Christianity far more accurately 
than any other portion of our early British literature and their 
lessons in this respect are of the highest anthropological impor- 
tance ; for we, as students of humanity in all its aspects, are not 
only concerned with the physical aspects and characters of man- 
kind but even more so with the ethical and psychological history 
of the race. In the case of our own population, the thoughts, 
beliefs, manners and customs of our forefathers have been 
influential in moulding our race into its present conditions and 
there is yet much work to be done in submitting these to 
analysis and in gathering, in a scientific spirit and according to 
scientific methods, the scattered fragments of these archaic con- 
ditions which are embedded in language, traditions and 
literature. 

To carry out such researches successfully the investigators 
must be trained, and it is therefore with better hopes for the 
future that we note the awakening of interest in this subject in 
our Universities. We have had in Cambridge both theoretical 
and practical teaching in anthropology carried on for several 
years, and it is now firmly established as an integral part of the 
course of study and examination in the Natural Science Tripos. 
I rejoice to hear that anthropology is likely to be placed on an 
equally important footing in the examination system at Oxford, 
and let us hope that when there is established in this great 
metropolis a teaching university worthy of the greatest city in 
the world, there may be in it a well equipped school for anthro- 
pological study. 

Some of us had hopes that when the Imperial and Colonial 
Institute was founded there would be found in it a place for a 
properly organised anthropological department, but in this we 
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have been disappointed. It is little short of a national disgrace 
that in the largest empire of the world, within whose bounds 
there are nearly as many separate peoples, and tribes and 
kindreds and tongues as in all the other nations put together 
there is no Imperial Department whose function should be to 
collect and classify the facts of the physical, psychical, and 
ethical histories of our fellow-subjects. The other great 
English-speaking power in the Western World bas set us a 
bright example of what might be done in this direction, and in 
these days of progress it may not yet be too late to hope that 
the mother may learn from her daughter. There is one little 
sign of progress, in the great work, which, by the aid of the 
Indian Government, Mr. Risley has done in Bengal. 

Even on the lines of the most matter-of-fact utilitarianisin 
there would be much to be gained by the systematic accumu- 
lation of such knowledge, and if the Anthropological Institute 
could rouse in the minds of our governors, the sovereign people, 
such an interest in these subjects as would lead to the forma- 
tion of a Government Department for an Etlmological survey 
of the British Empire, it would be a goal worthy of our highest. 
ambition. 


It was moved, seconded, and unanimously resolved— 


“That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the President 
for his address, and that it be printed in the Journal 
of the Institute.” 


The ScruTINEERS gave in their Report, and the following 
gentlemen were declared to be duly elected as Officers and 
Council for the year 1895. 


President.—E. W. Brabrook, Esq., F.S.A. 


Vice-Presidents.—J. G. Garson, Esq., M.D.; R. Biddulph 
Martin, Esq., M.P.; Sir Hugh Low, G.C.M.G. 


Hon. Secretary.—Cuthbert E. Peek, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
Hon. Treasurer.—A. LL. Lewis, Esq., F.C.A. 
Council—G. M. Atkinson, Esq.; H. Balfour, Esq., M.A.; 
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Hyde Clarke, Esq.; J. F. Collingwood, Esq., F.G.S.; W. L. 
Distant, Esq.; A. J. Evans, Esq., M.A. F.S.A.; Prof. A. C. 
Haddon, M.A.; T. V. Holmes, Esq., F.G.S.; R. B. Holt, .3 
A. P. Maudslay, Esq., M.A.; J. Edge-Partington, Esq.; F. G. H. 
Price, Esq., F.S.A.; R. H. Pye, Esq.; C. H. Read, Esq., F.S.A. ; 
F. W. Rudler, Esq., F.G.S.; H. Seebohm, Esq., F.Z.S.; Oldfield 
Thomas, Esq., F.Z.S.; Prof. Arthur Thomson, M.A.; Coutts 
Trotter, Esq., F.G.S.; M. J. Walhouse, Esq. 


A vote of thanks to the retiring President, the retiring Vice- 
President, the retiring Councillors, the Secretary, the Treasurer, 
the Auditors and the Scrutineers, was moved, seconded, and 
carried by acclamation. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW BOOKS. 


‘“‘ScHNECKEN UND MuscHELN 1M LEBEN DER VOLKER INDONESIENS 
UND OCEANIENS: EIN BeirraG J. D. 
E. Sonmettz. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1894. 


In this small book of 43 pp. Mr. Schmeltz has packed the 
results of an immense amount of labour which has been spread 
over many years. Before publication Mr. Schmeltz communicated 
it to the Meeting of the British Association at Oxford in 1894. 
The pamphlet consists of an introductory section, a systematic 
review of the shells employed and the manner of their application 
among the Indonesian and Oceanic peoples, and of a table of the 
geographical distribution of the applications of shells in Indonesia 
and Oceana. 

In his general remarks Mr. Schmeltz points out that several 
shells have a symbolic significance, as Von Martens has already 
pointed out, especially Argonauta hians, Tritoniwm lampas and 
Lattorina pagodus. Ovula ovum in many cases is associated with 
skull-cult or with talismans and amulets, etc.; a girdle from 
Borneo from which depend Ovula shells and tigers’ teeth is said 
by Aernout to protect the wearer from wounds in fighting and 
from bad luck. In one case we find in West Borneo a land snail 
(Nanina Brooket) as an appendage to an amulet-basket in which 
was kept a piece of a child’s umbilical cord, through which, 
according to the ideas of the Dyaks, the soul took its way into 
the body. They believe that the soul is not inseparably associated 
with the body, but can remove itself any moment from it, so they 
say that it is kept in the basket during the child’s sleep, perceiving 
that a portion of the navel-cord is there, should danger threaten 
it will take refuge in the shell. When the child is bathed in the 
river the basket is carried with it, in bad weather it is shaken in 
the house to chase away by the rattling of the shell the evil spirit 
which might harm the child. 

In the systematic portion Mr. Schmeltz refers to 160 species of 
Mollusca, mentioning the use to which each is applied, the district 
where it is employed, and the reference to it or the Museum where 
he has seen it. In the case of the pearl-shell, Meleagrina 
margaritifera there are about 150 references. 

In the distributional table 46 columns of localities are given, 
and the applications of the shells, of which about 80 are 
enumerated, are grouped under twelve headings. 
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From the foregoing account it will be evident that this laborious 
catalogue is of considerable value to ethnographers. As it is the 
first attempt, omissions will doubtless be found, but Mr. Schmeltz 
has done his best to render it as complete as possible, and he 
deserves our gratitude. 

It would be extremely helpful to collectors and students if some 
of the large ethnographical museums were to make a collection of 
all the shells which are utilised by man in order that those so used 
could be readily identified. Mr. Schmeltz’s work now renders this 
easy of accomplishment. —A. C. H. 


Social History of the Races of Mankind. Fourth division: 
Dravido-Turanians, Turco-Tatar-Turanians, Ugro-Turanians. By 
A. Featherman. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. 
Limited, 1891. 8vo. pp. x, 640. This bulky volume contains a 
great mass of ethnological information, extracted from numerous 
works of travel and research of very various merit. The reterences 
made to the different authorities will enable the reader to gauge 
for himself the reliability of respective sections and, on the whole, 
he will encounter much that is important and useful. The 
method employed is fairly systematic and lends itself to ready 
reference. This is somewhat remarkable as what purports to be 
a digest or a réswmé often comes perilously near to being a literal 
quotation in disguise. 

Under Dravido-Turanians we find included Assamese, Kocchis, 
Bodo-Kacharis, Khassias, Kolarians, Garos, Oraons, Paharias, 
Gonds, Bheels, Neilgherries, Malayalas, Kanarese, South Dravi- 
dians, Tamuls, Telingas and Tamulians (of Ceylon)—the spelling 
of these and other names is that employed by Featherman. 
Under Turco-Tatar-Turanians, there occur notices of Nogay- 
Tatars, Crim-Tatars, Minusinsk-Tatars, Bashkirs, Yakuts, Kir- 
ghis-Kassacks, Toorkies, Toorkomans, Tatar Toorkies, and 
Osmanli. Under Ugro-Turanians are comprised the Finns, Lapps, 
Esthonians, lLivonians, Tchoovash, Votiaks, Tcheremiss, 
Mordwins, Voguls, Ostyaks, Samoyedes, and Magyars (Hun- 
garians). An index of four pages is appended to 635 pages of 
text and is obviously insufficient, although the numerous references 
to original authorities at the end of each section form a useful 
feature and will materially assist the reader. 

Unfortunately, however, from some cause not immediately 
obvious there occurs in these references a number of minor errors 
which necessarily vitiate and impair a work of this character, and 
tend to raise suspicions, which it is only fair to add a perusal of 
the text will probably allay. For example, Mr. Spottiswoode’s 
“Tarantasse journey through Eastern Russia” is variousl 
referred to as Taranhassée (p. 236), “ Tarahasse” (p. 544), and 
“Taranhassee” (p. 564), and the author’s name spelt without an 
‘e’ (pp. 236, 534). Similarly, Dr. Lansdell’s name appears as 
“ Landsell” (p. 579.) With the German language certain liberties 
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are taken (e.g. “‘iiberdie,” p. 552), and infelicities like the 
following—‘‘ The bridegroom always avoided to meet his father- 
in-law” (p. 217) are not uncommon. The geographical and 
ethnographical nomenclature might be greatly improved, and we 
may take this opportunity of urging upon publishers the advan- 
tage and propriety of adopting some definite system—that laid 
down by the Royal Geographical Society, for example—for if the 
leading publishers of gecgraphical and anthropological works were 
to follow this system, the present idiosyncrasies of authors could 
scarcely achieve publication.— A. M. 


“Louisiana Folk Tales.” In French dialect and English 

translation. Collected by Alcée Fortier. Vol. ii of the ‘“‘ Memoirs 
of the American Folk-lore Society.” (D. Nutt.) 1895. 8vo. 
222. The author states: “In Louisiana we have three kinds of 
tales; the animal tales, of which some are, without doubt, of 
African origin ; fairy tales or mirchen, probably from India; and 
tales and songs, real vaudevilles, where the song is more important 
than the plct.” The dialect is carefully reproduced. 


“The Origins of Invention.” A study of industry among 
primitive peoples. By Otis T.Mason. (W. Scott.) 8vo. 1895. 
pp. 413. The author states :—“ In this volume I desire to trace 
some of our modern industries to their origins, and to show how 
the genius of man, working upon and influenced by the resources 


and the forces of nature, learned its first lessons in the art of 
inventing . . . The term ‘invention’ is here used in its 
plain logical sense of finding out originally how to perform any 
specific action by some new implement, or improvement, or sub- 
stance or method. Fundamentally it is a change in some one or 
allof these.’ The titles of the chapters are—Tools and mechanical 
devices ; Invention and use of fire; Stone working; The potter’s 
art; Primitive uses of plants; The textile industry ; War on the 
animal kingdom: Capture and domestication of animals; Travel 
and transportation ; The art of war. 


“The Education of the Greek People,” and its influence 
on civilisation. By T. Davidson. (Arnold.) 1895. 8vo. pp. 
229. Prof. Davidson has in this volume sketched in a masterly 
manner the growth of the Greek civilisation through the 
several stages of the household, the village community, and its 
culmination in the Athenian city state to its dissolution in the 
ecumenical or universal empire of Rome. He has discussed the 
relative value of the ideals of Greek civilisation compared with 
those of the previous civilisation out of which it grew, and of the 
Christian civilisation to which it lent one after another many 
substantial elements. 


“Select Passages from Ancient Writers Illustrative of the 
History of Greek Sculpture.” Edited by H. S. Jones. (Mac- 
millan.) 1895. 8vo. pp. 231. The work deals with the begianings 
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of Greek sculpture ; the Daidalai; the sculptors of Chios ; Archaic 
and transitional sculpture; the age of Pheidias and Polykleitos ; 
Sculpture in the fourth century; The schools of Pergamon and 
Rhodes; Damophon of Messene. 


“Collected Papers on some Controverted Questions of 
Geology.” By J. Prestwich, F.R.S. (Macmillan.) 1895. 8vo. 
pp. 279. The volume contains the following articles reprinted 
from various sources :—The position of geology ; Considerations 
on the date, duration, and conditions of the glacial period, with 
reference to the antiquity of man; On the primitive characters of 
the flint implements of the chalk plateau of Kent, with reference 
to the question of age and make; On the agency of water in 
volcanic eruptions, andon the primary cause of volcanic action ; 
On the thickness and mobility of the earth’s crust from the 
geological standpoint; On underground temperatures with obser- 
vations on certain causes which influence the conductivity of 
rocks; on the thermal effects of saturation and imbibition ; and 
on a source of heat in mountain ranges as affecting some 
underground temperatures. The whole of the articles have 
undergone revision since former publication. The work is illus- 
trated with a considerable number of plates and diagrams. 


“Studies in Folk-Song and popular Poetry.” By A.M. 
Williams. (Elliot Stock.) 1895. 8vo. pp. 329. The author quotes 
a considerable number of American sea songs; folk songs of the 
civil war; English and Scottish popular ballads ; Lady Nairne and 
her songs; Sir James Fergusson and Celtic poetry; William 
Thom, the weaver poet; Folk songs of Lower Brittany ; the folk 
songs of Poitou; some ancient Portuguese ballads; Hungarian 
folk songs; folk songs of Roumania. 


“Facts about Pompei ;” its mason’s marks, town walls, 
houses, and portraits. By H. P. Fitzgerald Marriott. (Hazell.) 
4to. pp. 89. A considerable amount of important information 
has been collected into a small space, and the work is admirably 
illustrated. 


“Studies in Oriental Social Life,” and gleams from the 
East on the sacred page. By H. C. Trumbull, D.D. (Hodder.) 
1895. 8vo. pp. 437. The author gives a lucid description of 
many phases of Eastern life. The past in the present ; Betrothals 
and weddings in the East; Hospitality; Funerals and mourning ; 
The voice of the forerunner; Primitive idea of “the way”; The 
oriental idea of “ Father”; Prayers and praying; F in the 
desert ; Calls for healing ; Gold and silver in the desert ; The 
pilgrimage idea; An outlook from Jacob’s well; The Samaritan 
Passover ; Lessons of the wilderness. 


“Six Months in a Syrian Monastery ;” being the record of 
a visit to the headquarters of the Syrian Church in Mesopotamia, 
with some account of the Yazidis or Devil worshippers of Mosul 
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and el Jilwah, their sacred book. By O. H. Parry. (Cox, 1895.) 
8vo. pp. 400. The book gives a valuable account of life among 
the Syrian Christians in North-East Mesopotamia. 


“The Portuguese in India;” being a history of the rise and 
decline of their Eastern Empire. By F. C. Danvers. 2 vols. 
(Allen, 1894.) pp. 1151. The title describes the scope of the 
work, which is well illustrated, and entirely covers the period dealt 
with. The maps and plans are of special interest. 


“An Enquiry into the Ethnography of Afghanistan.” By 
H. W. Bellew, C.S.I. (Oriental Institute, Woking, 1891.) pp. 
208. 


“Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture.” By O. T. Mason. 
(Appleton.) 1894. pp. 295. The volume discusses the position of 

rimitive woman in various parts of the world, and should be 
carefully studied by every student of anthropology. The volume 
is very fully illustrated and has a good index. 


“The Anthropological History of Europe;” being the 
Rhind lectures for 1891. By J. Beddoe, F.R.S. (A. Gardner.) 
1893. pp. 120. The titles of the lectures are:—The Aryan 
question, and that of variation of type; Primeval man-succession 
of races; Russia and the Balkan peninsula; Scandinavia, Central 
Europe, France; Spain, Italy and the British Isles; Scotland 
with general conclusions. A coloured craniometrical map of 
Europe is given. 


“The Political Institutions of the Ancient Greeks.” By 
B. E. Hammond. (Clay, 1895.) pp. 122. The titles of the 
chapters are:—The Aryan races; A classification of European 
political bodies ; Greek political institutions ; Heroic monarchies ; 
Sparta; The Greek cities; Aristotle’s classification of Politics ; 
The Achaean league. 


“The Province of South Australia.” By H. D. Wilson. 
(C. E. Bristow, Adelaide.) 1894. The volume contains an 
important article on the aborigines. 


“The Lenape and their Legends,” with the complete text 
and symbols of the Walam Olum, a new translation, and an 
inquiry into its authenticity. By D.G. Brinton. (Philadelphia.) 
1884. The chapters deal with the Algonkin stock, the Iroquois 
stock ; The Wapanachki or Eastern Algonkin Confederacy ; The 
Lenape or Delawares ; The literature and language of the Lenape ; 
Historical sketches of the Lenape; Myths and traditions of the 
Lenape; The Walam Olum: its origin, authenticity and contents ; 
Original text and translation. 


“A Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics.” By D. G. Brinton 
(University of Pennsylvania). pp. 152. The author discusses 
fully the various theories of interpretation, giving a large number 
of drawings of the glyphs. 
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“The Journal of Mental Science.” Vol. xli. No. clxxii. 
Lunacy Administration in Berlin and in Scotland, by J. Sibbald. 
Snulphates in the Urine of General Paralytics, by J. Turner. On 
the Degenerative Lesions of the Arterial System in the Insane, 
by C. F. Beadles. Observations on the effect of Thyroid feeding 
in some forms of Insanity, by L. C. Bruce. Insanity among the 
Natives of South Africa, by T. D. Greenlees. Current Opinion on 
Medico-Psychological Questions in Germany, as represented by 
Prof. L. Meyer, by A. R. Urquhart. 


“Journal of the Royal Statistical Society.” Vol. Ivii. 
Part IV. The relations between Morals, Economics, and Statistics, 
by the Right Hon. Lord Farrer. Address to the Economic 
Science and Statistics Section of the British Association, held at 
Oxford, 1894, by Prof. C. F. Bastable. On the Relation betweer 
wages and the numbers employed in the Coal Mining Industry, 
by R. H. Hooker. The eleventh United States census, by Hon. 
R. P. Porter. The electrical Tabulating Machine, by H. Hollerith; 
and Miscellanea. 


“The American Antiquarian.” Vol. xvi. No. 6; xvii. 
No. 1 (xvi. No. 6). Origin of the Indians—The Polynesian 
Route, by J. Wickersham. On certain morphologic traits of 
American Languages, by D. G. Brinton. The worship of the 
Rain-God, by 8S. D. Peet. Enclosures in Wisconsin, by T. H. 
Lewis. Palestine Exploration Fund, by T. F. Wright. Egypto- 
logical Notes, by W. C. Winslow. Novel Interpretation of the 
Great Serpent Mound, and the Serpent and Symbol of the Rain- 
Cloud. By the Editor. (xvii. No. 1.) Discovery of Chaunus 
Temoatan of 1586, by W. Wallace Tooker. Sander’s Indian Wars 
—Vermont Prehistorics, by J. D. Butler. American Anthro- 
pology. Comparison of the Effigy-builders with the modern 
Indians, by S. D. Peet. Origin of the Indians, by C. Thomas. 
Palestine Exploration, by T. F. Wright. Recent Paleolithic 
Discoveries in Foreign Countries, by H. W. Haynes. The Missing ! 
Link, by D. G. Brinton. Archeological Notes. 


“The Scottish Geographical Magazine.” Vol.xi. Nos.1-3. 
(No. 1.) The Economic Development of Canada, by Sir Charles 
Tupper. Mr. Conway in the Himalayas. (No. 2.) The Geo- 
graphical Work of the future, by H. R. Mill. The Morphology of 
the Earth’s Surface. The Highest Village of the Caucasus and 
the Shakhdagh. (No.3.) Andorra: the Republic of the Pyrenees, 
by J. Smith. An East African Waterway, by Commander H. J. 
Keane. A map showing the mortality from Malarial Fever in 
Italy during the three years 1890-91-92. 


“The American Journal of Psychology.” Vol.vi. No. 4. 
Comparative observations on the Indirect Colour range of Children, 
Adults, and Adults trained in color, by G. W. A. Luckey. Taste 
Dreams, by E. B. Titehener. On the Quantitative Determination 
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of an Optical Illusion, by R. Watanabe. The Cutaneous Estimation 
of Open and Filled Space, by C. S. Parrish. A study in 
Comparative Psycho-physiology, by C. F. Hodge, and H. A. 
Aitkins. A study of Individual Psychology, by Caroline Miles. 
The Memory After-Image and Attention, by A. H. Daniels. On 
the least observable interval between stimuli addressed to 
Disparate Senses and to different Organs of the Same Sense, by 
A. J. Hamlin. On the words for “ Anger” in certain languages, 
by A. F. Chamberlain. The Visual Perception of Space, by E. C. 
Sanford. 


“L’Anthropologie.” Tomevi. No.1. Notes on the stoneage 
in Ukraine, by Baron de Baye. Sculpture in Europe before the 
Greco-Roman influences, by S. Reinach. The art of pottery 
among the Neo-Caledonians, by M. Glaumont. The races of 
Ogooué, by M. Liotard. 


“The American Anthropologist.” Vol. vii. No. 4. The 
elements which make up the most useful citizen of the United 
States, by S. Newcomb. The Citizen, by W. J. McGee. The 
Development of Sculpture, by J. D. McGuire. The tale of the 
King’s Daughter in the Besieged Town, by A. Wirth. The 
ceremonial year of the Maya Codex Cortesianus, by M. H. Saville. 
Variations in the Human Skeleton and their Causes, by D. G. 
Brinton. On the meaning of the name Anacostia, by W. W. 
Tooker. The Kinship of the Tusayan Villagers, by J. W. Fewkes. 


“Revue Mensuelle de l’Ecole d’Anthropologie.” Ann. V. 
Nos. 2,3. (2.) The Psychological conceptions “sentiment” and 
“connaissance,” by L. Manouvrier. Statuette in ivory of Bras- 
a by A. de Mortillet. (3.) Aneus and Virgil; beliefs of 
the Latins, by A. Lefévre. Megalithic path of Lesconil, by P. du 
Chatellier. 
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